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MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE SNOW’ 


BY FRITHJOF NANSEN 


Tue sledge-bells jangled merrily in the night air, in front of 
me Lake Kréderen stretched its polished mirror-like surface, and 
high above glittered and twinkled the host of stars. 

But what was that? Only the pony treading through the 
brittle layer of ice which re-forms on the top of the old after a 
thaw. I started out of my meditations, whipped him up, called 
my dog, and so onward, now over hard ice, now over the brittle 
kind just described, the loose bits spinning briskly away, towards 
Olberg. 

Next morning I took a sledge again up the lake, and was able 
to drive long stretches of the river, where there was the most 
splendid ice for skating. I regretted more and more not having 
brought my skates, as I could certainly have used them almost 
from Kréderen, the railway terminus, to some distance in the 
district of Aal. But there went the pony through the ice again ! 
A tug at the reins, a swerve to the left, and we are all right this 
time, but it might have been nasty enough. One must keep one’s 
eyes about one, for the holes in the ice are often treacherous after 
a long thaw. 

When we at last reached Nes the afternoon was already far 
gone and it was growing dark; but as I wanted to get on, and 
thought it would do my stiffened limbs good to exercise them, I 
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threw my ‘ski’ over my shoulder and set off to walk the fourteen 
miles to Rolfshus. It grew darker and darker, and the road, 
besides being steep and slippery, was rendered convex by the 
snow. From the river, every now and then, the murmur of the 
water under the ice was to be heard, mingled with the shouts 
and laughter of the skaters, who were evidently enjoying them- 
selves, and whom the darkness had not yet frightened indoors. 
Soon afterwards I passed a house, apparently belonging to some 
official, and heard an authoritative voice calling interrogatively 
into the darkness: ‘ Well, are they not coming ?’ and a woman’s 
voice answered with a Halling accent, ‘ No, I have shouted myself 
hoarse, but I can’t get them to listen.’ 

My childhood rose before me once again. How full of delight 
were the glassy rivers and ponds! Our skates once on our feet, it 
was not easy to come home to lessons and exercises. Then 
everything was forgotten—school-dust, bad marks; everything 
that lay heavy on our consciences was for a brief and happy 
moment laid aside. 

The following morning the weather was again clear and 
frosty. From Rolfshus upwards there was, as a rule, a little 
snow by the side of the road, and I was able to put on my ‘ski’ 
again. Soon, however, I stood like Hercules at the cross-roads 
where a final decision had to be made. Should I take the way 
through Hemsedal and over the Fillefjeld, or should I go up 
through Aal and across the Halling mountains? The safer way 
was undoubtedly across the Fillefjeld, but it must be confessed 
that this route taken altogether is rather tame. I decided on the 
Halling mountains; the weather was good, the snow at a higher 
altitude would evidently be in first-rate condition for ‘ skilébning,’ 
and as there were three passes to choose from, one of them at any 
rate must be suitable. .. 

There was often no snow at all on the sides of the road, and 
when the latter was so convex and slippery that the ‘ski’ con- 
tinually vacillated between a desire to go into the river on the one 
side or into the ditch on the other, I was, having no wish for 
either, obliged to take them off and carry them. A short halt, 
however, seated on some roadside timber, and a meal consisting 
of a piece of gingerbread and an orange, brought me round again, 
and I started off on my journey upwards with renewed vigour. 

I reached Sundre a little past mid-day and conferred with 
the landlord of the station as to my best route. I told him 
I wished to be across some time during the following day, but 
this he considered a sheer impossibility. He had never been any 
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way himself except that from Nygarden to Eidfjord, but it would 
be impossible for me to reach Nygarden—a distance of thirty- 


1 CONFERRED WITH THE LANDLORD AS TO MY BEST ROUTE 


five miles—that day. I should thus be unable to cross the 
mountains the following one, and should be delayed a day. 
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This idea did not suit me at all, so I decided on going on to 
Gudbrandsgarden, the last farm in the district in the direction of 
Sogn and Voss. To this place it was twenty-eight miles, and 
thence I should, in all probability, be able to make my way across 
the next day—if no farther, at any rate to Aurland in Sogn. The 
landlord knew nothing of this route, had never heard of anyone 
taking it, and did not think it practicable in winter ; in any case a 
guide ought to be taken. Possibly, I thought, but at any rate 
I meant to make the attempt, and ordered a sledge to drive to 
Nedaal (the last skydsstation), in order to reach Gudbrands- 
garden in tolerable time and to be able to make an early start the 
next morning. 

The road here runs, in many places, through narrow defiles 
with a wall of rock on one side and a precipice on the other; 
below, the torrent boils and foams in its wild career downwards 
towards flatter regions. The road had become more convex and 
icy than ever, and I had to carry the sledge almost more than it 
carried me; often it was difficult to get even a foothold, and 
many times I had to depend on the pony, whose spiked shoes, as 
long as they lasted, had some purchase on the ice. I had been 
driving a short distance on a moderately good road and had fallen 
into a brown study—this must surely be the road King Sverre 
traversed in his adventurous journey over the mountains from 
Voss ; it answered pretty well to the descriptions in the Sagas— 
when suddenly the sledge swung round towards the chasm be- 
neath. Its career was hindered by contact with a stone, but the 
boy behind flew off and would have fallen into the rapids below 
had I not seized him by the neck with one hand, and, grasping the 
sledge with the other, righted them both again. But I saw now 
that I must be careful. The road grew worse and worse; it was 
pitch dark, but on we went, often inch by inch, I steadying the 
sledge and holding on by the reins. We reached Sundalsfjord at 
last, however, and drove down to Gudbrandsgarden at a sharp trot. 

In the large, comfortable living-room some pine-knots were 
crackling cheerfully, throwing their genial light across the floor. 
Everybody had gone to bed, but they were soon on their legs 
again when it became known that a stranger had arrived. The 
husband and wife were asleep on a bed in a corner of the room, 
but they got up directly ; somewhere from under the rafters an 
audible and regular snoring was to be heard, intimating that there, 
too, human beings were ensconced; and sure enough, shortly 
afterwards, a couple of questioning faces peeped out of the 
darkness. 
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There is something cosy and comfortable about these old 
Halling farmhouses, and Gudbrandsgarden is one of the oldest 


I SAW NOW THAT I MUST BE CAREFUL 


and best specimens. Clean, as a rule, they cannot be called; 
walls and roof are black with age and smoke, and the floor with 
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earth and other matter ; still, how much they would lose by being 
light or by being washed and done up! There is substance in the 
dark log walls, and the roof of stalwart smoke-blackened beams. 
The whole is a memorial of times gone by, although, unfor- 
tunately, in the case of Gudbrandsgarden, the Jore, or hole in 
the apex of the roof for the escape of the smoke, is no longer 
there. 

I drew a stool up to the hearth, meanwhile, and consulted my 
host as to the chances of getting across the next day. He seemed 
to think I might reach Aurland, but when I told him I intended 
to cross the Hallingskeia and Vosseskavlen to Voss, he strongly 
dissuaded me from a journey which, as far as he knew, had never 
been made in winter and was dangerous enough in summer. Did 
I think of going alone or of taking a man with me? I had made 
this particular journey before, but I had no objection to taking a 
strong fellow with me who knew how to use his ‘ ski;’ there must 
be plenty of them about. On the contrary, he said, the man was 
not to be found in the countryside who would cross the moun- 
tains to Voss at this time of year; hardly anyone, even, who 
knew the way. The only person he could think of at all likely to 
undertake the job was a man at Nystélen who was in the habit of 
scouring the mountains after reindeer and ptarmigan. Now, as 
Nystdélen was some eight miles off and lay exactly on my way, on 
the banks of a lake called Strandevand, the best thing I could do, 
it seemed to me, was to make an early start the next morning 
and call in there as I went past. 

Great was my amazement when, at half-past 3 am., I 
came to breakfast and found I was going to be regaled with 
cream porridge. These good folk had been up nearly all night in 
order to make the porridge, because, as the woman said, ‘it was 
so good to go on in the mountains, as one did not get thirsty after 
it.’ When the time came for me to say good-bye, what kindness 
and sympathy shone from their eyes as they wished me a pros- 
perous journey, and bade me be careful, for many a good man 
had lost his life there before this! I promised them not to do 
anything foolish, and after a hearty farewell started out into the 
clear moonlight. 

The snow was hard, and the pace tremendous. My ‘ski’ ran 
away with me on the smallest hill, and I discovered several times, 
to my cost, before I left the valley, that moonlight makes trea- 
cbherous going. In among the sparse copses the trees threw long 
shadows on the snow, which everywhere else, except in the shade 
of the hillocks and irregularities of the ground, sparkled and 
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glittered in the moonlight ; the whole of the southern side of the 
valley was in darkness. 
I came to a long hill, and my ‘ski’ carried me down it at full : 


I DISCOVERED THAT MOONLIGHT MAKES TREACHEROUS GOING 


speed ; first between the upright trunks of a spinney, then out on 
to an open space where they flew over the ground in the moon- 
light ; then my way was again obscured by brushwood on either 
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side of me, and suddenly I struck against something and was 
thrown on my face on the frozen crust of snow, scratching my 
face and hands badly. Nor was this the only time I made 
acquaintance with it. 

Little by little the valley began to widen out; all the trees 
and bushes vanished, and the interminable reaches of snow and 
ice lay undulating in front of me; wherever the eye turned there 
was nothing but snow, snow, white glistening snow. 

I could now cover the ground at a good pace, my shadow 
dancing on the snow by my side. When I came up on to some 
rising ground I saw before me the white surface of Strandevand. 
A long slope led straight to the lake, and down this my ‘ski’ 
earried me at a giddy pace, every now and then jumping from 
crest to crest of the drifts which often form like frozen waves. 
My legs shook, and it was only with care that I could keep my 
balance at all. Once on the ice, I had only some three or four 
miles across to Nystélen. Daylight, too, began to announce its 
advent above the chain of mountains in the east, lighting up the 
sky with deepest flame-red, which gradually became brighter and 
brighter, until at last it seemed as if the heavens were on fire, 
or a whole country burning below the horizon, and throwing its 
flaming reflection upwards. I can hardly remember ever having 
seen such a glow as this one, while the mountains in the back- 
ground, the snow and everything around assumed a violet tint. 
Little by little the colour changed to orange, and presented a 
most glorious colour-symphony, ranging from darkest purple near 
the horizon through red, orange and gold to the greenish-blue of 
the sky, which, however, was deep blue at the zenith. The 
moon still shone with undiminished power, throwing her silver 
beams across the snow, and glittering on the crests of the 
mountains. 

But there was Nystélen at last. I went round the house to 
find an entrance, for it looked more like a cow-house than any- 
thing else. I was certain, however, that this was the place I 
wanted, so I knocked at the door, and, sure enough, received an 
answer of some kind. I opened it, and went in. At first I was 
in doubt as to whether it were a cow-house or a human habita- 
tion ; judging by the smell I should have said the former. How- 
ever, in either case there were human beings and a fire, which 
latter was, on the whole, a matter of indifference to me. I heard 
a sound which plainly substantiated the fact that in the adjoining 
apartment and under the floor there were cattle. I inquired if 
the owner of the place were at home, and was told in answer that 
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he was away at some seters, three or four miles on the other side 
of the lake, marking reindeer. 

Now it was fifty odd miles over to Voss, and that, I thought, 
was enough, without two five-mile journeys to fetch a guide; no, 
better to go at once and alone. 

So now I had to consider my route. If things looked too bad 
I could always take the pass to Aurland, but in any case, I must 
have some provisions with me, ‘and perhaps you could get me a 
box of matches too,’ I said, turning to a comely lass who was 
standing beside me. ‘You shall have some,’ she answered, 
smiling mischievously with her eyes, ‘if you will promise not to 
go the dangerous way.’ However, I could not promise her this 
for certain, hard as it was, for such prayers are difficult to with- 
stand; but I promised to consider the matter carefully when I 
came to Gjeiteryggen before starting across. So she gave in and 
I got the matches, which, with a couple of discs of fladbréd, were 
stuffed into my knapsack. Then, after a cordial farewell on both 
sides, I set forth again in the moonlight up the lake. 

I had just got to the end of Strandevand, and was beginning 
to negotiate the long slope upwards through the valley which 
leads to Gjeiteryggen, the watershed between Hallingdal and 
Aurland, when the sun suddenly rose. The valley here winds at 
an even gradient upward towards the plateau. The last seter 
enclosures were left behind; one icebound and snow-covered 
mountain tarn after another was traversed, while deep down 
beneath rushed the river under the snow. I soon reached the 
watershed, and a choice had then to be made between Aurland 
and Vosseskavlen. 

Immediately in front of me lies a great plateau, away at the 
edge of it the mountains disappear in the direction of Sogn: the 
pace there, down towards the habitations of men, will be hot 
indeed. 

I turn round, and there lie the snowfields white and sparkling ; 
peak behind peak, like an encampment of white tents against the 
horizon. How they allure and attract one! Why make the long 
détour by Aurland, why round and not across, why leave these 
glorious snowfields? I had found my way here before in mist, 
rain, and sleet ; surely I could do it again and on the most 
splendid snow. If I did not reach my destination to-day, why 
then I should reach it to-morrow. I could count on shelter at 
Hallingskeiseter or Gréndalseter; in any case the dry soft snow 
is warmer than a hard flagstone in the autumn when one is wet 
to the skin, so I decided to keep to my original plan. 
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In due time I reached the ‘ Saaten,’ a mountain with a decided 
resemblance to a haycock, whence its name. It is situated just 
on the ridge where the valleys from both sides meet, and, as it 
can be seen from a great distance, is a good landmark for the few 
travellers who come this way in summer. 

I saw here the fresh tracks of a large herd of reindeer. They 
had cut up the snow in their career, racing over the plateau as 
far as the horizon, where the tracks were lost in a side valley. 

The pace left nothing to be desired now the whole way. My 
‘ski’ carried me with lightning speed down hills a couple of 
miles in length. The wind which had raged for many weeks had 
packed the snow well together, the thaw and subsequent re-freez- 
ing had caused a crust to form, and on this there was a layer of 
loose snow ; the result of which is-going as good as any ‘skiléber’ 
can desire. The ‘ski’ barely left a track behind them, and on 
the flat the wind at my back almost made them go of themselves. 

Just here I came across the tracks of three wolves, and later 
of lynx and glutton—the three worst enemies of the reindeer, 
after the human race. 

I had reckoned on reaching the top of Vosseskavlen easily by 
four o’clock, in order to get down to Runddalen by ‘daylight’ ; 
if darkness should come on the descent might give some trouble ; 
it was already half-past two, and I had seen nothing of the Hal- 
lingskei s@ters, although they were in the middle of the valley, 
so that I could not possibly have passed them by without seeing 
them. Directly they are passed comes Gréndalsvandet, and it 
was here I had intended turning off to mount the skavl. I 
scanned the country carefully, but the seters were and remained 
out of sight. Lake after lake was traversed, and in my blind 
faith regarding the necessity of finding these seters it never 
occurred to me that any of the lakes could be Gréndalsvandet. 
The last time I had seen them it was raining hard, and all the 
surrounding mountains were bare. Vosseskavlen alone was to be 
seen in the south, its crest disappearing in the mist. Now every- 
thing was white, and it never struck me that one of these peaks 
could be the skavil. I must and would have my seters. 

Three o’clock passed—it grew horribly near four—and all hope 
of gaining the other side began to vanish. I should probably, 
when I came to the seter, have to effect an entrance and pass the 
night there. Most likely there would be some fuel left from the 
previous autumn ; I could make myself a fire, eat some fladbrid 
and cheese and, if a vessel of some kind were to be found, melt 
some snow and make myself thoroughly at home 
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But what had become of those wretched seters? Could I 
possibly have miscalculated the time so shamefully? The valley 


I CAME TO A WALL OF ROCK OVERHANGING THE RIVER 


wound quickly downwards, and quicker and quicker I went in my 
irapatience. Again I reached the extremity of a long lake, and I 
started off, when suddenly I was brought to a standstill by a 
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perpendicular drop. The cornice of snow on which I stood pro- 
jected over a dizzy height; no ‘ski’ were wanted here. The 
river boiled and foamed below on its passage through a narrow 
fissure ; the sides of the valley were sheer precipices on both 
sides. Had I ever been here before? I could not remember it, 
but supposed I must have, after all. I found a way down—it 
was perpendicular—and had to hew myself a foothold with my 
iron-tipped stick, which I carried in one hand and my ‘ski’ in the 
other. I reached the bottom by the river at last, but here the 
valley fell away into the cataract so abruptly that every moment 
threatened to launch me into the black, foaming water below. I 
thrust my stick in up to the handle, and it gave every time my 
foot slipped. Then I came to a wall of rock overhanging the 
river, and this it was necessary to climb over if I meant to go on. 
I could not bring myself to believe that I had ever been here 
before, but yet I must have, so up I crept, step by step. At the 
top the cornice hung over, and I was obliged to drive in my stick 
as far as it would go, and lift myself up by means of it and my 
‘ski;’ then I hoisted up the dog and we were out of the wood for 
the time being. 

For a little while things went better, and off we set at full 
speed towards a new lake. When we had crossed this we came 
to another ravine, worse than the first, which, after much climb- 
ing and exertion, I managed to cross. However, I began to think 
by this that something was wrong, this could never be the way ; 
at the same time I could not persuade myself that I had so 
completely lost my bearings, and even the sight of birch trees did 
not convince me of it. When, however, I discovered a large 
birch-wood, and from some rising ground a little distance off saw 
a chasm a couple of hundred feet in depth immediately below me, 
and also another lake and a narrow valley with birch-woods on 
either side, I realised that I was in the vicinity of Sogn, and 
probably not far from Kaardalen. This, however, was not my 
destination ; I meant to cross Vosseskavlen, and, therefore, turned 
back with the intention of seeking shelter in Gréndalseter. The 
worst was having to recross the clefts I had just left, glad to have 
escaped with my life. But as I had gone one way I could go the 
other, and I made tracks up the lake as fast as I could. It was 
rapidly growing dark, and the stars were peeping out one by one, 
shedding a faint, trembling light. 

Having retraced my steps a considerable distance, and climbed 
down and up cleft after cleft, I had now to find Gréndalseter, 
which was situated on the south-east bank of the lake, imme- 
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diately under a steep mountain, and only a few yards from the 
shore. I kept confidently on along the right-hand side of the 
lakes on my way upwards, and scanned unremittingly, but the 
seter seemed literally to have been spirited away. Lake after 
lake, but always the same result. 

I looked at my watch, and as far as I could make out by the 
light of the stars it was half-past nine; bedtime, and more than 
bedtime, for I had been on my legs since three in the morning. 
If the seter refused to be found, then let it go; I could make 
myself as soft a bed where I was. 

A sharp piercing wind was blowing, and it was necessary to 
find some shelter from it. So where the wind had blown a drift 
against a large stone, I crept in between the two, dug myself a 
bed, put on a woollen jersey, my only reserve garment, and with 
my knapsack under my head and the dog curled round by my 
side fell sweetly asleep. 

When I awoke my legs were rather cold. I peeped up and 
out of my hole. It was moonlight, and I was rested. It was 
nearly three o’clock, and time to be off again. But whither? 
I saw plainly now that I had been disporting myself the previous 
day in a lateral valley, which appeared to be without any outlet. 
It would be better to ascertain the fact for certain, and then go 
back the way I had come. I concluded I should be able to find 
my track from the previous day if the wind had not obliterated 
it. I made my way back to the last lake I had left the night 
before, and found the tracks of my ‘ski’ again. It certainly had 
a certain resemblance to Gréndalsvandet as I remembered it. 
The mountains hereabouts are comparatively low, but on the 
south-west side there was just such a crag as that above Gréndal- 
seter. But to find the seter was a riddle indeed. There was, 
to be sure, a sort of mound, into which I thrust my staff and 
struck something hard. It was not impossible that a house 
might be buried here; but at all events it was advisable to take 
a trip up some height to reconnoitre. So up I went, and a hard 
pull it was, but at last I reached the top and looked round me. 

Never could I have imagined the sight which awaited me 
here. If it had cost me some trouble to get up, I was repaid a 
thousandfold. If one is to sacrifice one’s life for a view, then 
let it be this. Before me lay the white table-land, stretched out 
like a sea of frozen drift-white waves, undulating in ridge and 
furrow, lulled into great plains, towering in sharp crests and 
peaks outward and onward as far as the eye could reach towards 
the horizon, where they were lost in a hazy glimmer. Over the 
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whole expanse of waves the moon shed her placid, mild lustre, 
while the valley lay in gloomy shadow. Due east, and not far 
off, the Hallingskarv raised its mighty dome-like masses ; far in 
the west glittered and blinked the icy Hardanger Jékel with its 
somewhat sharper outlines, and nearer in the same direction, 
sharp and pointed against the sky, rose a mountain which I took 
to be Vosseskavlen. 

But moonlight is treacherous, and it would, perhaps, be better 
to wait for the full light of dawn, that I might with certainty 
decide on my route. So I buried myself in the snow again, and 
went to sleep for a couple of hours, until the day began to break, 
with even greater brilliancy than on the previous morning. It 
was now so light that I could take my bearings, and, as I had 
concluded, it was Vosseskavlen I had seen in the west. Soon 
afterwards the sun came fully out, tinging the grottoes in the 
snow-drifts with glittering colour. I retraced my steps to Gréndal- 
seeter, and followed the trend of the valley till I reached the moun- 
tain tarn under Vosseskavlen. Above me was the glacier, now 
covered with snow, and step by step and inch by inch, my ‘ski’ 
in one hand and my stick in the other, cutting steps with the 
latter, and hooking myself into the rock with both, I managed to 
make my way up. But, bad as it was for me, it was worse for 
the dog, whose agility and resource I often could not help ad- 
miring. At last, however, I got so far that I could see the worst 
was over. How my arms and legs ached, and how the sun 
scorched! In my delight at being up I decided on eating my 
last orange. It was frozen as hard as a cocoa-nut, but it tasted 
all the better—in fact, like the most delicious fruit-ice. "When 
the inside had been consumed I fell to work on the peel, and 
this mixed with snow was not bad, and I only wished I had more. 

The remaining part of the way was now easier. On the edge 
of the long glacier which slants towards the precipice I took to 
my ‘ski’ again, and mounted the steep, even surface, leading to 
the top in zigzags. The perspiration rolled down my face in the 
burning sun; at last, however, I reached the top, and had the 
whole glittering expanse of glacier before me. In the back- 
ground, in a westerly direction, were the peaks of Voss, in the 
south the Hardanger mountains with the Jékel, and behind me 
the colossal outlines of the Hallingskarv were traced against the 
horizon. Immediately below were the tarn and cirque I had just 
left. 

It was among these wastes that, seven hundred years ago, 
Sverre and his men wandered about for a week without other food 
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or drink than frozen snow. It seems almost incredible, but the 
mist was probably thick, and it was before the days of compasses. 
The most curious fact, however, is that in the month of October 
they should not have been able to find running water. 

I now crossed the glacier and began the descent on the other 
side. The wind had smoothed away all inequalities, here and 
there only were a few drifts, but the snow was hard and in some 
places icy. My ‘ski’ literally ran away with me, the pace 
became faster and faster, sometimes I rushed through the air on 
the tops of the waves, sometimes again on even ground—eventu- 
ally I did not know the difference. I tried to diminish the speed 
by steering in zigzags, but without effect, the snow was too hard. 
I reached the lake and shot across it and up the other bank ; then 
stood still, shaking in every limb from the impetus. I looked up, 
and saw in the distance, near the top, the dog, like a black speck, 
working his way towards me. 

The going, however, became worse and worse, and I could see 
that the proximity of the sea rendered the temperature milder. 
A crust of ice, as slippery as steel, had formed on the snow, and 
was bad for both ‘ski’ and hands when the latter came in contact 
with it. Steering was a matter of difficulty, as there was much 
lateral movement of the ‘ ski’ on the crust of ice, and I had some 
ugly cuts on my hands before I got down. Suddenly I again 
found myself standing on the edge of a precipice. The ground 
fell away abruptly on all sides, the cornices curled over the 
chasm. I could not see the wall beneath, and recoiled involun- 
tarily. I was standing on the very brink of a snow cornice. 

I considered the situation carefully, and finally managed to 
make a descent through a narrow gully where the snow did not 
overhang, and had nothing before me now but good long hills. 

I reached Runddalen at last. I could see by the birch trees 
that I was approaching inhabited places, and through the copses, 
where the willow-grouse rose on each side of me, I made a rapid 
descent to Kleven, the first farm in the district. 

How delicious it would be to have something to drink. 
Nothing in the world could compare just now with a couple of 
quarts of good, sweet milk. I reached the first house and looked 
in at the window; a large pan was standing on the table, but not 
a soul was to be seen. I glanced at the next house, but it was 
too far off—five hundred yards or so. I took off my ‘ski’ and 
went through the room to the place where the milk was kept, but 
alas! it was all sour—still, where sour milk was to be found there 
must also be fresh. I ransacked the shelves, took down pan after 
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pan, till at last, on the top shelf of all, I found one that looked 
more promising. I blew away the cream and tasted it; it was 


I FELL SERIOUSLY TO WORK 


sweet! I carried my bowl back to the table, pulled up a stool, 
and fell seriously to work. a 
As I was sitting there at my ease some girls came trooping in 
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at the door, but stood still, petrified, at the sight of me and my 
dog. They gazed a moment, open-mouthed, and then took to 
their heels. - A little while afterwards an elderly woman appeared 
in the doorway, apparently considering whether she should do as 
her predecessors had done. A couple of the girls’ terrified heads 
were to be seen peeping. ; 

I nodded to her, and apologised for having taken her milk. 
‘Oh, thank God it’s Christian folk,’ she exclaimed; ‘I thought 
you were a troll and that the dog was a wolf at least.’ 

At four o’clock, after a nap, I started on my downward journey. 
The valley soon began to darken, and the snow and road became 
worse and worse. When, at length, I arrived at Vold I thought it 
would be better to take a sledge, and if possible drive the last 
fourteen miles. After some persuasion, the master of the station 
gave in and let me have a horse, though under protest, declaring 
meanwhile that it was madness. At last we got under way, 
and there is no denying that the road was very bad indeed. We 
had to walk as much as we drove, but I was thankful every time 
I was allowed to sit still. Soon I dropped fast asleep, only 
jumping up to hold the sledge when it swerved towards the 
precipice. 

At last we reached the redoubtable ‘ Sverresti’ (so named after 
King Sverre, as being the path he used on the above-mentioned 
expedition), and when we were down this the day was won, and 
we had only a good flat road before us. 

It was one o’clock by the time we arrived at Vossevangen, and 
I longed for a comfortable bed, for though my quarters of the 
previous night on the Hallingfjeld were unexceptionable, it cannot 
be denied that Fleischer’s Hotel is more luxurious. 

The next day I took the train back to Bergen. 
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A .YACHTSMAN’S PARADISE?! 


BY R. E. MACNAGHTEN 


Ir a fine climate, sheltered waters, magnificent scenery, and a 
steady breeze, combined with other advantages which shall be 
mentioned in their proper place, in any way can be thought to 
justify the words ‘A Yachtsman’s Paradise,’ I doubt if there be 
any place in the world within the temperate zones which can so 
fairly lay claim to the title as the shores of Southern Tasmania. 

And first a word as to the climate. In England we are 
accustomed to regard yachting as almost exclusively a summer 
pastime. In Southern Tasmania there is practically no winter, 
only a sort of genial autumn ; though it may freeze for a week 
or so during the night-time, the days succeeding such frosty 
nights are peculiarly delightful and exhilarating, and towards 
noon quite genially warm ; so that though the yachting season 
is, of course, officially confined to the summer months, it may 
in truth be said to extend all through the year. In fact, the 
only really great advantage to the yachtsman which the summer 
possesses over the winter in Tasmania is in the much more 
settled breezes. During the summer months a breeze springs up 
almost invariably in the morning and blows steadily towards the 
land all day, a breeze strong enough for the many sailing ketches 
which trade to and from Hobart to make their trips with great 
regularity and fair speed, and steady enough for the yachtsman 
to be able to calculate with tolerable accuracy on its remaining 
the same all day when it has once arisen in the morning. 

But perhaps the greatest advantage possessed by the waters 
of Southern Tasmania is their sheltered character. On either 
side of Hobart, stretching for a distance of, say roughly, forty 


1 Photographs by J. W. Beattie, Wellington Bridge, Hobart. 
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miles, are sheltered bays, lochs, and fiords, such as [ believe no 
country in the world with a temperate climate can show any- 
thing to approach to. Roughly speaking, these sheltered water- 
ways comprise, on the one hand, the river Derwent, D’Entre- 
casteaux Channel, and the Huon river, and on the other the 
magnificent bays known by the names of Frederick Henry Bay 
and Norfolk Bay. The waters included in the two latter are 
larger and more exposed, but the D’Entrecasteaux Channel is 
much narrower and protected on either side by lofty hills and 
mountains. This noble channel, for purposes of either commerce 
or pleasure, has probably no equivalent elsewhere. 

I have already said that the scenery is magnificent. It 
possesses, indeed, all the charms which water, forests, mountains, 
island, river, and lake can give. It varies, moreover, from 
peaceful beauty to the wildest and sternest grandeur. Here you 
come upon some tiny township nestling amidst its orchards and 
pleasant grass-sown hills; then in a few minutes all traces of 
civilisation or man have vanished, and nothing is seen but the 
rough grandeur of the Tasmanian bush, with the same appearance 
that it must have worn for a thousand years. 

The views from most of the hills that fringe the water’s edge 
show vistas of that mingled peace and beauty which is so striking 
an aspect of the Tasmanian landscape; while to the yachtsman 
not the least delightful feature in the ever-varying scene are the 
many islands that lie dotted about the bays and lochs, some of 
them, such as Huon and Hope Islands, oases of bright fertility ; 
others untouched by the hand of man, but equally if not more 
picturesque with their wooded slopes running gently down to the 
water’s edge. While the whole coast line is hilly, in some cases 
the ranges attain an even greater height, and such fine mountains 
as Mount Wellington (4,166 ft.), beneath which the city of 
Hobart securely nestles, and Adamson’s Peak (4,017 ft.), the lofty 
pyramid that rises some miles back from the lovely harbour of 
Esperance, can best be seen from the water. 

Nor do the advantages possessed by these waters of Southern 
Tasmania for the yachtsman end here. By a wise provision of 
the Government all the shores of these sheltered seas, and all the 
banks of every navigable river, have a frontage reserved to the 
Crown for ever. The yachtsman who is making a pilgrimage of 
exploration can camp anywhere for the night without being 
warned off by an angry landlord, and on the shores he will find 
close at hand as much fuel as he may need for purposes of 
cooking or warmth. Living, moreover, is extremely cheap, and 
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all the necessaries of life, especially such requisites as milk, 
butter, fruit, and eggs, can be purchased almost anywhere, where 
there is a homestead, at ridiculously low rates. In the summer, 
for instance, butter is often as cheap as sixpence a pound, and eggs 
as low as sixpence a dozen. Moreover most of this country, and 
especially the Channel 
and Huon districts, 
are the great fruit- 
producing centres of 
Tasmania. Many tons 
of strawberries are 
raised at Long Bay in 
the Channel alone, 
and can be purchased 
for an average of three- 
pence a pound, while 
raspberries, cherries; 
gooseberries, currants, 
&ec., are abundant all 
through the Huon and 
Channel, the price of 
raspberries, for in- 
stance, varying from 
one penny to two- 
pence a pound! As 
for apples, they are 
so abundant in every 
township in the Huon 
in their proper season 
that they can almost 
be had for the asking. 
With all the con- 
ditions so favourable, 
it cannot be wondered 
that the inhabitants 
‘VOLANT’ _ take to the water like 

fish, and as I have 

heard it remarked of the clerks in a certain bank in Hobart, ‘ they 
are all yachtsmen to a man.’ Yachting, indeed, is not as in 
England a pastime confined for a few months to the wealthier 
classes of the community; it is a national all-the-year-round 
recreation in which ‘ the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker,’ 


- all freely indulge. Under these circumstances many of the yachts 
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are small, though they are handled in a masterly and most 
seamanlike manner; but, on the other hand, there are some fine 
boats, notably the ‘Clytie,’ the ‘Psyche,’ the ‘ Vendetta,’ the 
‘Enchantress,’ &c. 

It stands to reason with yachting so prominently developed 
as a national pastime, that regattas have become a regular and 
necessary institution. 
Foremost of these 
comes, of course, the 
Hobart Regatta, 
which, held at the 
beginning of the year 
under the patronage 
of His Excellency the 
Governor, and with 
generally some por- 
tion of the Australian 
squadron as an ad- 
ditional attraction, 
draws visitors from 
all the neighbouring 
colonies. 

All the events are 
keenly contested and 
watched with eager 
and, generally speak- 
ing, most intelligent interest by the thousands of spectators who 
throng together to do honour to Tasmania’s gala day, which is 
indeed made a sort of universal picnic even by those whose 
interest in yachting is not so intelligent or keen. The regatta 
is usually held about the end of January, and a greater contrast 
than a Tasmanian January and the same season in the Old 
Country could hardly be imagined. 

Amongst the principal yachts of the port of Hobart may be 
mentioned the ‘ Volant’ (28 feet l.w.].) owned by Mr. H. Denne, 
and of the same length 1.w.]. the ‘Surprise’ (W. Walchorn), the 
‘Mabel’ (Hallam), the ‘ Lughretta ’ (Webster), and the ‘ Niobe’ 
(40 feet l.w.l.) (G. Cheverton), while amongst the 21 feet, the 
‘Fairlie’ (L. Clarke), the ‘Thelma’ (Messrs. Oldmeadow), the 
‘Romp’ (Messrs Chancellor), the ‘ Viking’ (O Hedburg), and the 
‘Gleam’ (Balt Bros.) occupy deservedly a prominent place. 

At the time of the regatta the vessels of the Australian squadron 
that may happen to be in port render, by permission of his Excel- 
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lency the Admiral, great assistance to the local display, and one 
or two of the races are usually confined to the crews of the men- 
of-war alone. There are few occasions on which the words of 
the national, one might almost say, imperial song come more 
forcibly home to the heart than this. Here is the outward and 
visible sign that ‘ Britannia’ verily and indeed ‘rules the waves,’ 
displayed in the most striking and picturesque form. A little 
more than a hundred years ago, and these fair waters, now alive 
with craft of every description, from the tiny skiff to the mighty 
ironclads, which though gay with flags and bunting give a martial 


fe 


‘Orca’ 


appearance to the holiday scene, were an absolute waste, devoid 
of all sign of life or energy. This island of Tasmania, and that 
mighty island-continent across the straits, might have fallen into 
the hands of any other nation but ours, had it not been for the 
viking spirit which sent our seamen as explorers and discoverers to 
every part of the discoverable world. And it is but right and fitting 
that the seamen of that same fleet which rendered such a regatta 
possible should grace its festivities by their presence, and them- 
selves take part in some of its varied events. Let it be added in 
justice to Hobart that on her gala day, as at all possible seasons, 
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she well repays the debt she owes to the fleet which made her 
foundation and existence possible. Officers and men alike look 
forward to a stay in these pleasant waters, and the many hospi- 
talities which are showered on the fleet both here and at Sydney 
have done much to cement the ties between the Old Country and 
her Australasian daughters and, indeed, as has lately been 
remarked by Admiral Bowden-Smith, it is a matter of congratu- 
lation that many of the officers have found helpmeets for life 
while serving in the far-off waters of the South. 


The following is the programme for the regatta of 1896, con- 
sisting of nineteen separate events :— 


FIRST RACE.—Derby Scullers. 104.m. Entrance 10s. First prize, 51.; second, 
21. (Amateur scullers, winners of first prizes, excluded.) 

SECOND RACE.—Champion Scullers (handicap). Entrance 10s. First prize, 7/1. 

THIRD RACE.—Alexandra. For amateur scullers. Entrance 10s. First prize, 
7l.; second, 21. 

FOURTH RACE.—(Four-oared.) For youths under 18, rowing in boats not ex- 
ceeding 26 ft.6in. Entrance 10s. First prize, 81.; second, 41. 

FIFTH RACE.—(Four-oared.) For amateurs rowing in boats not exceeding 
26 ft.6in. Entrance 1l. Prize trophies value 201. 

SIXTH RACE.— Warship Race (for whale-boats rowing five oars). Entrance free. 
First prize, 41.; second, 21. 

SEVENTH RACE.—Champion four-oared, for all-comers in boats not exceeding , 
26 ft.6 in. Entrance 1l. First prize, 10. 

EIGHTH RACE.—Amateur Four-oared. Winners of first prizes excluded. En- 
trance 11. First prize (trophy), 12/. 

NINTH RACE.—Warship Race, for cutters rowing ten or twelve oars. Entrance 
free. First prize, 4/.; second, 2. 

TENTH RACE.—Five-oared Race, for whaleboats fit for whaling purposes. En- 
trance 1/1. First prize, 20/.; second, 7/.; third, 31. 

ELEVENTH RACE.—Shovel Race. In puntos, to be propelled by four hands. 
First prize, 21.; second, 11. A prize of 11. to most grotesquely dressed crew. 

TWELFTH RACE.—Handicap Sailing-Boat Race. For boats not exceeding 12 ft. 
6 in. on w.l. Entrance 7s. 6d. First prize, 4/.; second, 2/. 

THIRTEENTH RACE.-—Handicap Sailing-Boat Race. For boats not exceeding 
16 ft. 6 in. on w.l, decked or half-decked. Entrance 10s. First prize, 7/.; 
second, 41;; third, 22. 

FOURTEENTH RACE.—For yachts not exceeding 21 ft. on w.l. (handicap). 
Entrance 15s. First prize, 8/.; second, 41. 

FIFTEENTH RACE.—Warship Race (for sailing boats of any class). Entrance 
free. First prize, 41.; second, 31. 

SIXTEENTH RACE.—For yachts not exceeding 21 ft. on w.l. (handicap). En- 
trance 1l. First prize, 15/.; second, 6/.; third, 31. 

SEVENTEENTH RACE.—For trading ketches not exceeding 30 tons. Entrance 
1l. First prize, 20/.; second, 10/.; third, 51. 

EIGHTEENTH RACE.—For yachts not exceeding 28 ft. on w.l. (handicap). 
Entrance 11. First prize, 20/.; second, 10/.; third, 57. 

NINETEENTH RACE.—Yacht race for cutters and yawls. 
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While the chief attractions of the yachting world centre in 
the Hobart Regatta, much interest is also taken in several of the 
country regattas, and the Shipwright’s Point Regatta in particular 
(on the Huon river) attracts enormous crowds from Hobart and 
the neighbouring townships of the Huon. The number of visitors 
this year was greater than ever, and it may be said that the 


* ATALANTA’ 


regatta is firmly established in Tasmania. But the regatta is, 
after all, only the outward and visible sign of the enormous 
advantages possessed for all yachting purposes by the waters of 
Southern Tasmania. It is the ease with which yachting expedi- 
tions for such varied periods as a day, a week, or a month can be 
undertaken at almost all periods of the year, combined with the 
fact that one can so easily exchange the conventionalities of life 
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for scenes where Nature, and Nature alone, reigns supreme, that 
constitutes the great charm in Tasmanian yachting. 

Where in the world for instance will you find a more delightful 
stretch of waters for a two days’ or even a week’s trip than that 
which stretches from Hobart to Port Esperance? Let us take 
such a trip in fancy as a sample of the reality. Starting then 
from Hobart in the early morning, on one of those glorious 
days which seem the special privilege of Tasmania, as soon 


PINEGA’ 


as we get fairly out on to the broad bosom of the Derwent 
we are confronted on all sides by a view which certainly cannot 
be surpassed in any other part of the globe. Behind us lies the 
city, resting securely on the lower slopes of the mountain, which 
towers up in the background in serene and cloudless splendour, 
so that every rift in the Organ-pipes, as the fluted escarpment — 
near the summit is called, seems distinctly visible to the naked 
eye. There is a faint stir of life round the wharves, but elsewhere 
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the city is still wrapped in slumber, and so with the aid of the 
light and scarcely perceptible breeze which draws off the land at 
this early hour we gradually stand out into the Derwent; with a 
scene of almost equal beauty in the foreground, with the lofty 
crags of Bruny on the right some ten miles in front, and on the 
left the mainland stretching away in a mingled panorama of forest, 
promontory and hill to the far horizon, where Cape Raoul guards 
the approach to Port Arthur. ven at this early hour we are not 
the only occupants of the river. Two or three sailing ketches or 
‘barges,’ as they are locally named, are taking advantage of this 
same light breeze to get out into the river on their return journey 
to Recherche, Port Esperance, or Shipwright’s Point, from which 
they have each brought a load of timber, which may before long, 
in the form of wood pavement, experience a very different kind of 
traffic in the busy streets of London. 

We are scarcely moving now, but in another hour or hour 
and a half we may hope to get a good and steady breeze—such, 
at least, is the promise of the morning—so the skipper busies 
himself with preparing a savoury breakfast, the piéce de résistance 
being a fine barracouta, which he has just purchased from the 
fish market. Some people affect to despise this toothsome fish, 
but when they are freshly caught, as we know our friend has 
been, and are eaten under such delightful, not to say invigorating, 
surroundings, I can wish for nothing better to break one’s fast 
with than this. From the smoke going up from the ‘fire-pots of 
the other barges I see that they are also preparing for breakfast, 
and I can only hope that they will have as dainty a repast as 
ours promises to be. The only thing I draw the line at on these 
occasions is ‘ billy tea,’ that is to say, tea made in a billy can, and 
served either without milk at all, or with that ineffectual substi- 
tute which the little girl in the story termed ‘ condensed milk.’ 
But here, also, the thoughtful providence of the skipper has 
provided us with a quart of milk of the freshest, so that we are 
quite as comfortable on board as we could have been on shore. 

When breakfast is over, and the matutinal pipe is being smoked, 
we see with pleasure that the morning’s promise is certain to be 
fulfilled ; for there is the breeze coming, and just the right breeze 
too, so that in a few minutes’ time we, and the other barges 
which are our companions, are spinning away merrily for the 
entrance to the passage between Bruny and the mainland. In 
another hour or so Denne’s Point is close in front of us, and we 
envy the owner of this fine property, so close to Hobart, and yet 
so surrounded with all the charms ‘of country life. As is the 
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case with so many first settlers, Mr. Denne’s name has been 
given to the promontory which is so conspicuous a feature of his 
property, and I suppose that if- English and not Volapuk should 
be the language of Tasmania a thousand years hence, Mr. Denne's 
name will still be officially remembered in connection with this 
northern point of Bruny. Brown’s River, on the mainland, a 
favourite Sunday resort with Hobartians, is, I imagine, a similar 
case, and I suppose that this more common but equally English 


name will be equally perpetuated for all time in connection with 
this well-known watering-place. Talking of names, I may say 
that much of the very charming nomenclature of the waters 
which we are now entering owes its origin and beauty to the 
French language, and I cannot but think it shows how really 
very little insular the British colonist is that in such diverse 
colonies as Tasmania and New Zealand he has adopted names 
which were anything but British in origin. So far as New 
Zealand indeed is concerned, I am rather inclined to think that 
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it would have been wiser, in naming the lakes, to follow the 
example pursued in such a case as the naming of Dunedin, rather 
than to adhere to the native names. Such words as ‘ Wakatipu’ 
(commonly contracted to ‘ Wakatip ’), Te Anau, Havea, &c., may 
be historically correct, but they are certainly not phonetically 
beautiful. But with the French names, which have been so 
largely adopted in this part of Tasmania, the case is very 
different, while historically they point back to some of the earliest 
episodes in the discovery of the island. Bruny Island, D’Entre- 
casteaux Channel, the Huon River, Port Esperance, Recherche, 
Mount La Pérouse, &c., are all names of great natural beauty, 
and at the same time are intrinsically interesting as recalling the 
voyages made by the French admirals, Bruny, D’Entrecasteaux 
(who touched at Tasmania in the year of 1792), and La Pérouse. 
‘L’Espérance’ and ‘ Recherche’ were the names of two of the 
ships, and Huon the Christian name of D’Entrecasteaux’s flag- 
captain. 

The breeze gets fresher when we have got about a mile down 
the D’Entrecasteaux Channel, as the passage between Bruny and 
the mainland is called, and now it is clear that we shall have a 
favourable run right down the Channel. And what a beautiful scene 
it is we are passing through as North-West Bay opens to view 
on the right, to be followed by bay and cove in quick succession, 
each, one might be inclined to say, more charming than the other ! 
Here, for instance, is Oyster Cove, so-called from the oysters 
which used to abound on its sheltered basin. What a charming 
view it presents from the water, with its pleasant orchards and 
houses dotted here and thereabout! This was the place reserved 
by the Government for the natives when it became expedient to 
bring them into one locality, after their removal from Flinders’ 
Island. 

Only a little further on, and distinctly visible from the main- 
land, is an island, now uninhabited, but at one time the scene of 
a stirring drama, which nearly ended in a fearful tragedy. On 
this island in the early days a British officer determined to settle 
with his family, delighted by the beauty of the surroundings, and 
undeterred by the fact that on the mainland there was then 
located a penal settlement. For some time all went well with 
these romantic settlers, but one Christmas-time the father and 
son sailed to Hobart to get provisions and other necessaries, 
leaving the house altogether devoid of male protection. Unfor- 
tunately, during their absence, some of the convicts managed to 
escape, seized on a boat, and at once made their way over to this 
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lonely island. I imagifie the dismay of the mother of the house- 
hold when she saw the boat approach, and felt that she had 
nothing but her husband’s gun to protect her. Knowing, how- 
ever, that her husband must shortly return, she determined to 
barricade the house, which she accordingly did, at the same time 
threatening to shoot any of the convicts who should endeavour to 
force their way in. For some time they were accordingly kept 
at bay, but at length conceived the idea of setting fire to the 


house, for which they at once began making preparations. In 
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the meantime her husband and son were nearing the island when 
they became aware of the presence of the convicts. But what 
could two men do against so many? Hastily taking counsel, 
they resolved to cross over to the mainland for aid, and 
immediately they arrived obtained a strong reinforcement, with 
which they returned. But though they had not lost a moment, 
they were only just in time. Already the convicts, maddened 
by the unexpected resistance they had met with, had lit a fire 
preparatory to burning down the house, when the rescuing 
party landed and hurried to their encounter. After a short 
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but sharp engagement the desperadoes were utterly over- 
powered, and I believe that such as survived paid for their 
dastardly attack with their lives. In any case the Government, 
recognising the extraordinary bravery of the lady who had 
defended the island against such overwhelming odds, granted it 
to her and her husband as freehold, and they lived there for 
many years. Such is the story as I have heard it, and I believe 
that in its essential features it is absolutely true. This island, 
though now uninhabited, affords excellent pasturage for a certain 
number of cattle. We are now approaching another of those 
delightful coves which are the glory of the Channel, named Pepper- 
mint Bay, a place which has recently greatly increased in size. 
Alhnost immediately after we have sailed past ‘ Pep. Bay,’ as it is 
locally termed, we get a magnificent view of the narrow and 
sandy isthmus which alone prevents North and South Bruny from 
being two islands. 

This isthmus is extremely narrow, and only a few feet 
above the high tide on each side of it, so that it looks, to 
those who are sailing past at a distance, as if the trees on the 
isthmus were growing out of the ocean. With this favouring 
breeze we are now rapidly approaching Long Bay, and if it be 
the right time of the year we may as well land at the jetty for a 
few minutes and see if we cannot purchase some of those fine 
strawberries, of which so many tons are annually raised on the 
slopes that front on Long Bay ; and as this sea breeze makes one 
uncommonly hungry, we will set about preparing luncheon, while 
we send the skipper, who is an admirable forager, to see what he 
can get for us in the strawberry line. Sure enough, here he is, 
back in twenty minutes with a bountiful supply, which he has 
been able to purchase at 4d. a lb.—certainly not an exorbitant 
price. Luncheon over, we must embark again, for with this fine 
breeze we ought to be anchored off the Esperance jetty at five or 
six o'clock, while if we loiter much longer, the breeze is sure to 
die off at sundown, and we may have to lie out in the mouth of 
the Huon all night. And now we pass the last sign of habitation 
on the mainland side of the Channel, a place significantly known 
as Three Hut Point. As we round the corner, one of the finest 
views in Southern Tasmania is suddenly revealed. In front of 
us lies an enormous expanse of water, a landlocked sea into which 
the Huon pours his waters ; the mainland lies beyond, stretching 
away into the far horizon, while all along its course rises a chain 
of mountains, culminating in peaks of every shape and form, of 
which Adamson’s Peak, the Frenchman’s Cap, and the various 
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summits of the Hartz Mountains (as the right-hand portion of 
the chain is termed) are the most conspicuous features. As we 
glide across this magnificent expanse we pass Huon Island on 
our right, ‘a hundred and ten acres of fertility,’ as it has been 
most aptly designated. We are now making for a point which 


lies straight in front of us, Point Esperance as it is officially 
and poetically known, but, in the language of the inhabitants, 
nothing more graceful than ‘ Blubber Head ;’ still, whatever the 
name may be, the view which we get as we round the point is 
probably finer than can be obtained from any other part of this 
most lovely haven. Placed, as it were, right across the bay, lie 
the three fair islands of Hope, Faith, and Charity, beautiful as 
their names, while at the back, crowning a succession of wooded 
hills, rises the magnificent twin-pyramid mountain, commonly 
known as Adamson’s Peak. Such is the enthusiasm of one of 
our party when he sees this noble, natural fortress, that he 
instantly proclaims his fixed and unalterable intention of 
ascending it on the following day, but his ardour is somewhat 
damped when he is informed that it will require at least two days 
to do the mountain properly, and that as no proper track has 
been made up it, it will mean a considerable tax on his physical 
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powers. However, while he is still vowing to climb the moun- 
tain, either now or at some future date, we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the jetty, and in a few more minutes are. anchored off 
the picturesque shore close to a hill, from whose summit a 
splendid view of the whole bay must be obtained. 

This may be considered a fair type of many similar excur- 
sions that can be made within a short distance from Hobart, 
and could be prolonged indefinitely by extensions to Southport, 
8. Bruny Lighthouse, Port Cygnet, Franklin, or by proceeding 
further down the coast to Recherche and the open sea, while 
the return journey could be varied by going round Bruny and 
back to Hobart by Storm Bay, should the weather prove suffi- 
ciently favourable There are few persons to whom yachting 
under such circumstances would not seem equally agreeable. 
The timidly disposed, by keeping within the sheltered lochs, can 
obtain almost absolute security, while, on the other hand, the 
genuine yachtsman is within easy reach of the open sea. To 
the lover of Nature nothing can be more delightful than the 
magnificent panoramas that estuary, river, loch, and sea afford ; 
to the sportsman there is excellent shooting obtainable in the 
more isolated bays and coves, which are the resorts of in- 
numerable wildfowl, and at the proper season of the year the 


- -barracouta affords fine sport; while lastly, to those of a more 


scientific turn of mind, there are endless opportunities for the 
practical study of geology or botany on the shore, where the 
formation is continually changing, and where, at all seasons of 
the year, Nature has some kind of flower or shrub in bloom. 
With such a climate and such scenery, and with so many other 
great and divers attractions, the waters of Southern Tasmania 
inay surely justly claim the title of ‘The Yachtsman’s Paradise.’ 
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PAVILION AT MEssRSs. HOLLAND'S SCHOOL 


A VISIT TO A MODERN SHOOTING SCHOOL 
BY SIR RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, BART. 


Not very many years ago, the shooting qualities of a gun were 
decided by firing it at empty powder canisters as a test of ‘ penetra- 
tion,’ and against a barn-door, or, maybe, a sheet of the ‘Times ’ 
newspaper, as an example of ‘ spread,’ the latter experiment beinz 
varied by a shot at a bottle bobbing about in a pond. If the gun 
was considered satisfactory after a few hurried and casual trials 
of this nature, its excellence was established beyond question. 
The young sportsman was handed the weapon by his father, was 
given careful instructions regarding its safe management, and 
then told ‘that it would not be the fault of the gun if he failed 
to kill his game in style.’ Did the beginner venture to complain 
that his gun ‘kicked,’ he was advised to place it tighter to his 
shoulder as the one and certain preventive to a bruised arm and 
cheek. If the tiro were so incautious as to assert that his gun 
did not suit him, and that he, for this reason, missed his birds, 
then the unanswerable old saw was cast at his head that ‘ Bad 
workmen find fault with their tools.’ 

But we have changed all this ; we now know that the best gun 
money can buy is almost as a bow and arrow in the hands of the 
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man to whom it is ill-adapted in the all-important matter of ‘fit.’ 
We also know that a bad shot may fire away, year after year, 
thousands of cartridges and yet never improve or personally 
detect the cause of his non-success, however great his per- 
severance or extensive his practice in the field. A shooter of this 
description often gives up gunning in despair, and small wonder ; 
though an hour passed with an experienced ‘ fitter’ at a shooting 
school would probably have a marked effect in assisting him to a 
correct aim. 

This desirable end would be achieved, not by mere drill in 
handling the gun, but by building or altering the gun to suit the 
personal characteristics of the sportsman, which, were he to shoot 
every day of his life, he would, likely enough, never even suspect 
the existence of, or, if he did, would not understand their connec- 
tion with his inferior marksmanship. 

The consistently bad shot is certainly deserving of sympathy 
in many ways. He declares that his friends are neglecting him, 
and that he rarely now receives the welcome letter beginning 
‘Come and stay with us, and bring your gun.’ A long procession 
of shadowy pheasants «flying down the vista of the past—the 
majority clean missed, or, worse still, with their legs hanging 
down—forces on him the disagreeable truth that the paucity of 
invitations he receives is deserved, or, to put it more kindly, is 
the natural consequence of his lack of skill with the gun. 

In this case we have, perhaps, a pleasant fellow, one only too 
anxious to do credit to his gun if he knew how, but who is ignored 
by his sporting acquaintances when they select their shooting 
guests, for they individually say: ‘There’s Charlie Wing-em, 
slaving away at his work in London, the best chap in the world. 
I would give anything to ask him to join our party, for we 
are all devoted to him; but what can I do?—he seldom hits a 
bird, and, if he does, then it goes away wounded. We must 
invite him down instead to our church-bazaar in the summer.’ 
So poor Charlie is debarred much fun and exercise, delightful 
society, and the holiday he so seldom obtains—an outing every 
minute of which he would enjoy, from his first pull at the front- 
door bell to when his grateful thanks are expressed as he bids 
farewell to his host on the door-step. 

Then, again, we have the business man whose one recreation is 
shooting, and who saves a good slice of his income to hire a small 
manor or a few farms, to which he scampers off like a schoolboy 
when he has the leisure to doso. This friend of ours does jot 
hunt, or fish, or even follow the grandest of all amusements 
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(except wild-fowling), ‘ golf.’ No, he shoots! and for his first 
few seasons he does this with an earnestness worthy of better 
results. At length he is unwillingly compelled to admit that he 
is a hopelessly bad shot—a fact that will, in due course, slowly 
but surely undermine his love for his cherished sport, and 
eventually influence him to curtail the happy and healthy excur- 
sions with his gun to which he was wont to look forward so 
eagerly. 

To vary an old phrase of one’s childhood, ‘ People who can’t 
shoot and won’t shoot, must be made to shoot;’ and I am 
convinced that if Mr. Holland is unable to teach a man to shoot 
straight, no one else can. I write ‘Mr. Holland,’ but it is rather 
Mr. Holland in conjunction with the wonderfully ingenious series 
of moving targets he has devised, and the staff of assistants who 
so ably control these under his supervision. 

I will endeavour to describe a visit I lately paid to Messrs. 
Holland’s ‘shooting school.’ Let me state (the public is so 
suspicious nowadays) that I have mo shares in the affair. Nor, 
indeed, could I have, as it is the private property of the New 
Bond Street firm. I write thus because it is, I believe, the 
proper form of preface to any favourable notice of those folk who 
supply one’s wants, whether guns or wine. 

First of all you jump into a hansom cab, let us imagine in 
Pall Mall, and in twenty minutes, or in about one cigarette and 
a half, there you are at the shooting school, ensconced in a com- 
fortable arm-chair in the verandah of a luxurious pavilion situated 
in rural, well-timbered grounds. You may also journey, if you 
prefer it, to Kensal Rise Station, and in this way escape the dangers 
of a hansom; but come somehow, and you will learn to shoot if, 
that is, you cannot do so already. I will suppose you have arrived. 
Mr. Henry Holland, or perhaps his clever partner Mr. Froome 
(the best shot of the day with a sporting rifle, and the best regu- 
lator of one besides), if the latter is not busy plating an ‘ Express’ 
for the Highlands, or a ‘ Paradox’ for India or Africa, hands you for 
inspection, and explains the mechanism of, some of the bright 
new guns that stand racked in a row hard by. You would like 
to be a Rothschild for the moment and buy them all, or, let us 
say, only half a dozen, and you feel (in the security of a lounge 
chair, and the period summer) you could play the very deuce with 
them on the tallest pheasants and the fastest driven grouse ever 
seen. 

As you smoke your cigarette, chat on guns and game, and 
hear from Mr. Holland (a keen and practical game-shooter and 
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preserver himself) of his good bags of partridges in Cambridge- 
shire during the past season, you are rather inclined to view 
with disdain the efforts of the two or three gentlemen who 
occasionally miss the clay pigeons that are being thrown up (from 


KILLING CLAY PIGEONS FLYING RIGHT AND LEFT FROM AMONG TREES 


below the level of the ground) in front of the pavilion (vignette, 
p. 541). 

Wait a bit, for you will presently find that double rising 
clay pigeons (and single ones too—pray forgive so impertinent 
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@ suggestion) are not so easy to turn into dust at thirty to forty 
yards as you fancy, especially with a good breeze behind them. 

We will now, gun in hand, inspect the various targets and 
the different appliances for transforming a shooter—such as the 
rather dubious friend who is with us—from a bad marksman into 
a good one. 

The first test (vide illustration, p. 543) is No. I. 

Here we observe the images of six black pigeons vividly 
portrayed against the surface of an immense white-washed iron 
target. These pigeons appear at intervals of a few seconds, one 
by one here and there over a large space, and then, after a 
moment’s exposure, vanish. 

The shooter as he stands opposite the target sees nothing but 
a great blank wall. He is, however, directed to throw up his gun 
in a natural manner and fire at each pigeon, as it appears for an 
instant, on the front of the target. 

The shooter has to fire quickly, too, for he has no leisure 
allowed him by the pigeon to dwell on his aim, a fatal habit when 
the gun is used on game. 

When all six pigeons have been independently shot at, one 
bird only being seen at a time, they are then uncovered collec- 
tively, as shown in the illustration, and for the present, thus they 
are permitted to remain. 

On examining the target we can at once discover if each 
charge of shot has peppered its particular pigeon, and, if this has 
not occurred, then ascertain how the gun was aligned. In most 
cases —I allude of course to beginners, or to inferior marksmen— 
the shot is thrown with a regular tendency to the right or left, 
or high or low. This inaccuracy brings the try-gun to the fore, 
the cleverest invention, this, that has ever been devised for dis- 
covering the best shape of stock for the individual shooter, and 
hence for correcting a mis-fitting gun, and the bad aim that results 
therefrom. 

The shooter’s gun, with which he has been performing so 
poorly, is now taken gently but firmly out of his hands (resistance 
is useless in the presence of three or four anxious and stalwart 
attendants) and the uncanny looking try-gun is substituted, with 
which strange concern he now blazes away at the pigeons as they 
appear and disappear. 

Our friend at first makes a gad show with the try-gun; but 
little by little he places the shot nearer and nearer to each 
pigeon till at length he plasters them, one after the other, all 
over on pretty nigh every occasion he pulls trigger. 
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Before this end is attained, and between each shot, Mr. 
Holland has twisted, screwed, and bent, in all ways, the stock of 
the try-gun, and though this part of the curious weapon is as 
complicated to look at as a sewing machine, or the inside of a 
clock, it is in reality simplicity itself. Anyhow, the stock of the 
try-gun is now fixed in a position that causes our friend to spread 
the shot from its barrel smack on a pigeon, whenever one is 
exposed to view, short as this exposure is. 

Here is, anyhow, something gained to start with ; for, do as he 
would, he was quite unable to shoot half so accurately with his 
own gn at these same pigeons. The fact is the try-gun has 
been gradually and carefully altered in form to suit the eye and 
figure of our friend, and would show a very different bend and 
set-off from his own gun were the two contrasted. 

Our friend’s spirits are rising; he is interested, he says little, 
but, like the sailor’s parrot, he is evidently thinking a good deal. 
He is no doubt pondering to himself, ‘ By Jove, there must be a 
lot more in the fit of a gun than I thought; fancy my living all 
these years and never realising it before! ’ 

It is, though, not the mere fact that a gun needs to fit a 
shooter, we all know that; the trick is, how to fit the gun to the 
shooter, and here is where the try-gun, adequate moving targets, 
and an experienced gun-fitter come in, whether to alter a gun, or 
to tell in what manner a new one should be shaped to match our 
separate peculiarities. 

In the illustration on p. 543 (at No. II. on the left of the 
long target) may be seen a high tower. Up the centre of this 
tower, and close to its surface, dashes a bird from the ground. 
This target is most useful, for it soon shows if the shooter aims too 
much to the right or left or, a common error, too low at a rising bird. 

Many a man can drop, one after the other, birds flushed 
before him, which fly away level with his eye (as in test No. L), 
but yet fails to kill when they spire quickly upwards, on taking wing. 

Target No. II. very soon proves if the gun fits and the aim is 
true for this class of shot, for there is the pattern thrown by the 
gun plainly visible on the face of the tower, and the bird lowered 
to the exact spot it was on when you fired at it. 

A very slight alteration of the try- -gun—should such be 
necessary—and you will find you can strike this rising bird with it 
as regularly as you did the pigeons previously fired at, and without 
in the least affecting your precision in regard to the latter. 

This last test is a sure one for finding out whether a gun is 
properly set off or not. 
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Our friend has now a gun in his hand, with which he can kill 
straight-forward shots at birds flying from him about level with 
his eye, and he is also able to account for a bird rising ahead and 
flying rapidly skyward. His next lesson, or test of the fit of his 
gun as the case may be, is to kill crossing shots, which are, 
perhaps, the most difficult of all. 

These are obtainable at the part of the target marked No. III. 
in the same illustration as No. I. and No. II. 

Here we have birds flying and rabbits scampering—metal 


K1Luinc CLay PIGEONS SENT OVER THE TOPS OF HIGH TREES, LIKE PHEASANTS 
DRIVEN OUT OF THE END OF A Woop 


though they be—across the open spaces between the three shelters 
(shown shaded) in front of the long part of the target to the 
right. Both birds and rabbits move with accelerated speed (a 
necessity if they are to resemble the actions of game), leaving 
their respective shelters at a moderate pace to dart (at the 
moment you are inclined to hang on the trigger) into hiding, 
just as a live creature runs to ground-cover or skims out of sight 
over a hedge. One rabbit or bird, or two of either, can be made 
at will to move as slowly or rapidly as wished across the target ; 
and, as they are arranged to run or fly in different directions, 
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when started in couples, this affords excellent practice for crossing 
or for quick right and left shots. 

Here again we can instantly detect if the aim is to the right or 
left, high or low. Provided the aim is all right, as it should be after 
the previous experiments, these crossing-shots are most useful as a. 
final test to prove that the general fit of the gun is correct and the 
pull of the trigger adapted to the finger and nerve of the shooter. 

By this time the shooter and the try-gun are on very friendly 
terms, and the former is wondering if he will ever manage to 
shoot as well with his own gun as he does with the try-gun. But 
the try-gun is now discarded ; it has done its work, and our friend 
has a new ejecting hammerless placed in his hands, the shape of the 
stock of which is as near as possible to the shape the stock of the 
try-gun has finally attained under Mr. Holland’s manipulation. 
Our next move is to the flying birds (sketches on pp. 545, 547, 
549) that approach the shooter for all the world like driven game. 
No better practice could be desired than these clay pigeons, 
sent overhead as they are, for testing the fit of a gun, for teach- 
ing the beginner to kill game, and, above all, for instructing him 
in the safe handling of his gun. They are also admirable aids to 
concluding the fit of a gun. 

These illustrations speak for themselves. <A few birds, single 
ones, or, if wished, a continuous stream, a veritable ‘ hot corner,’ 
can be whisked over the gun, or guns, by a man hidden on the 
raised platforms, placed for security behind hoardings which, in 
their turn, are concealed by trees. The ‘driven partridges’ are 
wonderfully life-like, and dart whirring over one’s head, sometimes 
one or two, then a half dozen together, precisely in the manner of 
‘ Perdrix ’ himself when he is in a fuss. How the time flies! we 
have been here a couple of hours, intensely interested, and 
uncommon busy, too, from first to last. What more can there be? 

‘ Why, here is my own gun come back!’ saysourfriend. ‘ Yes, 
and what is more, it has made a journey to the factory whilst we 
have been so occupied, and is now altered to the shape the try- 
gun assumed when it was proved to suit you, as evidenced by 
your success with it at the various targets.’ 

‘Take your old gun again, put a couple of dozen cartridges in 
your pocket, and walk through this rough grass and young covert,’ 
requests Mr. Holland, ‘and see what you can kill. You must not 
expect pheasants and partridges, for they are not in season; but 
we shall, at all events, soon discover if your aiming powers have 
benefited by the alteration I have made to your gun, and by your 
first visit to a “shooting school.”’ 
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As you stroll amid the knee-deep cover, up spring pigeons here 
and there, at thirty to forty yards forward of you—live ones this 
time—and to your surprise and delight down they come too, and 
want no retriever either, for you are knocking all life out of them 
by placing the centre of the shot charge fair on each bird almost 


SMOKING-ROOM IN THE PAVILION 


every time you fire. You have certainly not wasted the after- 
noon, for you may at length feel confident your gun 0 you as it 
should do. 

Many thanks to Mr. Holland for all his trouble; a cup of tea 
in the cosy smoking-room of the pavilion, and we drive back to 
London in good time for dinner, our aforetime doubting friend 
giving vent, between whiffs of tobacco smoke, to such ejacula- 
tions as : 

‘Well, if anyone had told me I should ever live to kill blue- 
rocks in the way I did just now, I wouldn’t have believed him! 
I'll take precious good care I never buy a gun again without first 
having it fitted to me at a shooting school. I always thought 
there was something the matter with my eyesight, and it was 
merely the fit of my gun that was wrong!’ 

The moral of all this is, that no man can expect to shoot 
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with a gun that is not suited to his requirements in regard to 
its fit. 

Yet many a shooter—of course he cannot always avoid doing 
so, especially if abroad—orders a new gun without even seeing it, 
and then grumbles because he cannot kill with it, often blaming 
the gun, which is probably an excellent one—but a misfit. 

A man may just as well write for a new coat to a firm he has 
never dealt with, give the tailor no idea of his breadth or height, 
and expect the garment, when it arrives, to rival in comfort a 
masterpiece by a perfect cutter. 

London gunmakers undoubtedly have an immense advantage 
over those in provincial towns. Every sportsman visits or passes 
through London, and then has the opportunity of trying a gun, 
both in its rough state and in its finished one, at a ‘ shooting school.’ 
If you order a gun from Birmingham you are forced to take 
it for better, for worse ; there is the gun, there is the bill for it, 
and so ends the matter. You cannot make a special and costly 
journey to that city to try a gun, even if you could do so there, 
which is very doubtful, and, as a rule, that ‘monstrum horren- 
dum,’ a ready-made, reach-me-down Birmingham gun, is fit for 
neither man, nor bird, nor beast, and is a mere unwieldy log of 
iron and wood when compared to the perfect article produced in 
London. 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL 


BY C. J. N. FLEMING 


GIvEN a boy and a ball, and the result will be play: increase 
the number of boys and a game ensues. But the evolution of a 
game, as we understand it, with its main principle fixed, and with 
certain definite rules or laws firmly established, demands more 
than a group of boisterous boys amusing themselves with a ball. 
While there are many thousand variations of ball play, it is 
necessary that some one type should be selected and played-by 
several successive generations of boys for a definite game of ball 
to develop. Nowsuch conditions the old public schools, with their 
conservative instincts and their respect for tradition, are admir- 
ably fitted to supply. For once some particular type of ball play 
had been installed as a favourite, whether it was to kick about a 
ball on the open field or pat it up against a corner of the quad- 
angle, it would soon become ‘the thing’ for all boys to play that 
particular game, and thus the continuance of the type would be 
assured. Such then, in brief, is the life-history of a game, 
whether it has grown on the village-green or in the playing-fields 
of a public school, and so on the Big Close at Rugby developed 
that particular type of football which is now honoured with the 
name of the place that gave it birth. 
Why the game, as played at Rugby, should have taken such a 
hold of the popular fancy in preference to the games of other 
schools, is a question to which there can be no answer. It may 
have been due to, and probably was greatly stimulated by, the 
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energy and loyalty of old Rugby boys, who loved their school and 
school game so much that they carried it with them wherever 
they went; while the prestige and reputation of Rugby School, 
under Dr. Arnold and Dr. Temple, probably led to the imitation 
of its methods by other schools, even to the establishment of its 
school game. But the popularity of Rugby is with more likeli- 
hood due to something in the game itself, and that it fitted well 
with the popular genius—though what that something is, it may 
not be easy to define. It is sufficient to say that by 1870 the 
game had taken hold throughout the country, for before that date 
many clubs were in existence, and it was shortly after that the 
University and International matches began. 

The game of football, as immortalised in ‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,’ was very different from what Rugby football is now. 
Then the number of players was not limited, consequently the 
scrimmages were of prodigious size, and lasted for an interminable 
time, and the game was a veritable Homeric struggle between 
the two sides. Such a thing is long of the past, though there 
still exists a strange survival of this old Rugby game. In my 
time at Oxford, and I believe the practice still goes on, on one 
of the first days of the Michaelmas Term there took place what 
was called the ‘Freshers’ Squash.’ Any freshman could take 
part in that game, and, as a rule, sixty or seventy innocents did. 
The mass was roughly divided into two; those who played behind 
the scrum were told that they might go to their usual places, 
and the game began. To us moderns it was a most peculiar 
game: rough and tumble, without order and without science. 
The while it was going on, the captain of the Varsity team 
assisted by the committee played the proctor, and kept continu- 
ally pouncing upon any player who did anything worthy of note, 
or played with dash and vigour, and at once asked him the usual 
question, ‘ Name and college, sir?’ This formula, heard then for 
the first time, delighted the youth, for it probably meant that he 
would be selected to play in the freshmen’s match, but one is afraid 
that he would hear it again under circumstances hardly so pleasant. 

Of course, the reason of this squash was to select promising 
players among the freshmen to play in the freshmen’s match of 
fifteen a side. It was certainly not a satisfactory way of 
doing it, but a better method of selecting freshmen could not 
easily be found. Time was so short, the freshmen’s match 
taking place generally the third day of term, that it was impossible 
to find out which were the best freshmen by their play after they 
had come up to the Varsity, and school reputations were the only 
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thing on which to rely. Unfortunately, school reputations are 
frequently fallacious, and though the captain and committee 
would select for the freshmen’s match any players of good repu- 
tation, it was generally found that they would be short of the 
necessary number if they relied on reputation aloné, and so the 
squash went on: and goes on, I hope, for it was a unique pheno- 
menon. Tradition says, however, that at any rate one great player 
was discovered in this game—namely, Wade, the Australian, a 
member of Vassall’s celebrated team. We are told that one year 
a sturdy-looking person casually strolled on to the field with 
flannel trousers tucked into his socks, and, when questioned, said 
he played three-quarters. His first appearance did not impress spec- 
tators with the idea that he was likcly to turn out a great player ; 
but he soon opened their eyes, for he got the ball, dashed straight 
ahead, knocking down everyone in his way, and got a try. This 
he repeated seven times, making lanes through his opponents 
on each occasion. Needless to say he got his blue, and his play 
was always characterised by that go-ahead style which astonished 
everyone in the freshers’ squash. But to return, the characteristic 
of the old Rugby game was heavy mauling. There was a huge 
scrimmage, and one side tried to beat the other by hard shoving. 
There was not much open play, and when the ball did get loose, 
it was an old maxim at Rugby, ‘To get in your kick.’ Running 
was at a discount, for not only could a runner be tackled, but he 
also could be hacked over or tripped up. Passing there was 
none, and it was considered an act of cowardice to throw the ball 
away before you were tackled, or even after. We are told, too, 
that there was a good deal of free hacking in the scrimmages, 
and that players would deliberately go in to hack at the shins of 
the other side. All this, of course, has long passed away. 

After the game had begun to be played throughout the 
country, twenty a side was the ordinary number of players, of 
whom five or six alone played behind the scrimmage. Though 
twenty a side was done away with early in the seventies, and the 
number of players reduced to fifteen, the game as played 
during the seventies still closely retained the characteristics of 
the old Rugby game. The scrimmage was the main feature, in 
which the players confined themselves to hard, straight shoving, 
and the game consisted chiefly.in heavy mauling, though the 
forwards, once they had broken through, made straight, hard 
rushes, which took any amount of stopping. The feature of the 
back play was the kicking, especially drop-kicking. The players 
of the seventies, then, were hard shovers and good kicks. The 
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game was played in a more casual manner, too; as a general rule 
there was no umpire, and the captain settled all disputes, which 
were by no means infrequent; and I remember myself seeing a 
school match in which play was stopped for half an hour, owing 
to one side disputing a try which the umpire had given as all 
right. 

A popular division of the time of the game was into two 
twenties and two quarters. This, with the stoppages for disputes 
and mauls in goal, made the game much slower and easier on the 
players than the present day style of play. Consequently hard 
training was not so much of a necessity, and the game was 
altogether more of a pastime. 

The great change that came over the game, the change that 
differentiates the modern from the old style of play, was brought 
about by the success of Vassall’s celebrated Oxford team. That 
change is popularly comprehended under the name of passing. 

As a matter of fact, passing of a kind had begun to come in 
among the old style of players. It had begun to dawn upon 
them that when once you were tackled, though it might be a 
very plucky thing to do, it was not of much advantage to your 
side to go on struggling with your opponent or opponents, get 
your head scragged, and perhaps get carried several yards back ; 
so the practice of throwing the ball away from you, generally 
chucking it over your shoulder, when held, was coming in about 
the beginning of the eighties. In fact, ‘Pass when you're held,’ 
or more shortly, ‘When you're held,’ was a common cry on the 
field about that time. 

Though the credit of introducing passing, and teaching 
football players its value, is most certainly due to Vassall and his 
team, he cannot be strictly called the originator of it. Mr. 
Almond, headmaster of Loretto, taught his boys to pass before 
that, and the Fettes team, captained by A. R. Don Wauchope, 
used to pass too, and possibly elsewhere modern passing had 
come in. The first time that I ever saw passing myself was in 
the Fettes and Loretto match in the autumn of 1880, and I 
remember very well the indignation of the smaller Fettes boys at 
what they then considered the low tactics of Loretto in kicking 
the ball back out of the scrimmage to their quarters, who at once 
threw it to Grant Asher or George Lindsay. It is also, perhaps, 
a not insignificant fact to observe that Vassall’s team contained 
seven old Loretto boys. 

However, there is no doubt that it was the startling success 
of Vassall’s team that certainly changed the game. They intro- 
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duced passing; by that one means not the throwing of the ball 
away after being held, but handing it on to one of your own 
side before you are held. That was the radical change ; once the 
idea was grasped of giving up the ball to another, such ideas as 
making openings for another player soon followed. Of course 
passing of this kind was a veritable revolution; there was 
nothing of it in the old game—indeed, such a practice would have 
been scorned as dishonourable. But there was no getting over 
its success, and it at once spread. Vassall’s team were not only 
responsible for introducing passing, but they opened up the 
forward game—a revolution, in its way, scarcely less important 
than passing. The old idea was, as we have seen, to do nothing 
but shove in the scrimmage, and, when in the open, to dash 
ahead. In the open work dribbling came in, and very paying it 
was; but, unfortunately, under the old style of prolonged mauls, a 
good dribbler had not much opportunity of showing his powers. 
In the old style, when the ball was put in the scrimmage it 
remained there, but Vassall’s team contained several - fast 
dribblers, and no sooner was the ball in the scrimmage than they 
would hook it out with their feet to the side and dribble it off. 
We do not mean to imply that they were what would now be 
called a team of wingers, for they could shove with the best of 
them, and did it, too, when they liked (though, I have no doubt, 
were they playing nowadays, they might be accused of winging), 
but they introduced foot-work, and, at the same time, made 
forward play faster in the open, and did away with much of the 
old prolonged mauling. These changes made the game at once 
far faster and harder on the players, for it is the pace that kills, 
especially in the case of a forward. 

Since that time no radical changes have taken place in the 
game, but, of course, the game has gone on developing, though 
only on the lines laid down by the play of Vassall’s team. ‘Thus 
Bewick, of Swinton, was the great exponent and teacher of screw 
kicking into touch. Rawson Robertshaw, of Bradford, taught 
centre-three-quarter play, how to make openings for the wings. 
Mason, Scott, and Leake, of Cambridge, had a great deal to do 
with teaching halves how to play together and pass to one 
another, and for one to stand back, though, of course, they were 
only following in the footsteps of Asher and Rotherham, and then 
the Welsh brought in four three-quarters. Some may regard 
this as a radical change, but, as a matter of fact, it is only a 
logical development of the passing game among halves and three- 
quarters. In the Inter-University match of 1889 Cambridge 
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practically played four three-quarters, as one of the halves would 
drop back and the other take the scrum, and the three-quarters 
lined out beyond; then, as a defence to this, the other side 
would bring a forward out. Consequently the advance to four 
three-quarters was not a very great one. Still, the Welsh clubs 
played four three-quarters for some time before it was generally 
adopted, and it was not adopted until it had shown the proof so 
conclusive to a Britisher, the proof of success. In the meantime 
forward play had been developing too. For some time hooking 
the ball out at the side held its own, but the objection to it was 
that players were inclined to shirk shoving, and it was neutralised 


by having a scraper on each side, who did all they could to spoin — 


each other’s play. 

To such an extent was this carried that a wing forward 
became a conspicuous feature of Yorkshire football, and it was 
possible to see free scrimmages going on, consisting of the usual 
scrum in the middle, and two players on each side butting at one 
another, perhaps a yard or so away from the scrum proper. But 
legislation stepped in and put this down. It was then found all 
important for a forward team to get the ball as soon as it was 
put into the scrum, and keep it among their own feet, for as long 
as it was there the adversaries could not take up the offence. 
Then swinging has been greatly developed. Given two teams 
equal in strength and weight, it was quite likely they might 
shove against one another for a long time without gaining an 
inch, but if one side should swing or veer round, the other would 
swing too, and that in the opposite direction, so that the way 
would be left clear for the forwards to break away. This 
swinging has been carried to great perfection among good teams, 
especially in England and Wales, but it has never found favour 
in Scotland. The objection to it is that the side swinging is in 
great danger of swinging round and losing the ball, while at the 
same time it is not easy for them to keep their feet, and a smart 
opposing team can get round very quickly and meet the swing, and 
break it up atonce. Against a bad team good swinging is un- 
doubtedly most effective, and it is a very fine sight to see a well- 
trained Welsh team swinging their opponents off their feet, but 
we do not consider it the most effective form of forward play. 

Since Vassall’s days the development of the game has been 
influenced chiefly by the Yorkshire and the Welsh game. In 
Yorkshire football is played almost entirely by artisans, and 
consequently the ascendency of Yorkshire football brought, as 
it were, a new element into the game. The artisan differs from 
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the public school man in two important points: he plays to win 
at all costs, and, from the nature of his avocations, he steps on 
to the football field in better training, and more fit for a hard 
game. His strong desire to win his matches leads him ‘ To play 
up to the rules,’ and to indulge in dodges and tricks which the 
public school man is apt to consider dishonourable, while it is 
difficult for him to realise that you can be defeated with honour ; 
but this desire also leads him to make a study of the game, and 
work out new developments and new combinations. I will 
allude later to the propensity of the artisan to indulge in dodges, 
and merely state at present that the first result of artisan football 
is that it is desperately keen. When you add to this that the 
teams are in the pink of physical condition, it is obvious that 
they are very hard to beat. Consequently, Yorkshire soon gained 
a great ascendency at football, and the success of the well-known 
Bradford team in its matches with clubs outside the county was 
very marked. The Yorkshire game was not only very hard, but 
full of dodges. They depended a great deal upon combination ; 
and players would have their places on the touch line, for instance, 
and wing forwards would be told off in the scrum. Their back 
play was marked by clever kicking, the result of careful practice ; 
not only by clever kicking into touch, but also by kicking high and 
quick following up. The effect of Yorkshire football has un- 
doubtedly been to make the game more of a business. It has com- 
pelled teams to come on to the field fit, and it has made players and 
teams, too, think more about the game and make a study of it. 
The effect of the Welsh game has been more recent but no 
less important. The Welsh were the first to play four three- 
quarters, but they had to serve a long apprenticeship of mis- 
fortune until their style of play was generally adopted. Naturally 
from the arrangement of the players, the Welsh play to their 
backs. That this means almost continuous heeling out is obvious, 
but it means a good deal more, or the result will be most dis- 
astrous, as the Welsh clubs know only too well. There is no 
better way of ruining forward play than getting them to do 
nothing but heel out ; consequently, until the Welsh learnt this 
lesson and had devised a forward game, they met with defeats. 
But the tide has turned, and of late years one may certainly say 
that the best club football played is that by the great Welsh 
clubs. The Welsh game is essentially clever and skilful, the 
players are well trained and taught, and of course are physically 
very fit. Their forwards are almost a team of three-quarters, 
being good runners and clever with their hands, while in the 
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scrum they are excellent at working the ball and heeling out, 
while they swing beautifuliy. The backs run straight, and 
indulge in short, quick passing. Once a Welsh team can get the 
ball under way and well in the air, they are very difficult to stop ; 
the consequence is that you may find each side scoring several 
times. This makes the game very lively and exciting, especially 
to a spectator. What the general effect on football of this game 
will be is a little hard to say; so far we may state that this style 
of play is confined to England and Wales. Now while Wales of 
late has been more successful in international matches, she 
generally goes under to England, yet England has done badly in 
her international matches. It seems, then, that though England 
has learnt enough to beat Wales at her own game, she has not 
learnt enough to beat Scotland and Ireland, though Wales can 
do that—a result at once strange and curious. 

One tendency of this Welsh game seems to be that the number 
of players may be curtailed. The Northern Union made some ex- 
periments in that direction last year, though they made no changes; 
but it certainly looks as if the existence of the scrimmage is doomed. 
It will not be, however, as long as Ireland and Scotland, by 
relying on sound forward play, can prove their superiority. 

To sum up, then, the differences between the old and modern 
style of play, the modern, to begin with, is far harder and faster, 
and it is absolutely necessary for a team to be successful nowadays 
to train, and train hard. This makes the game much more of a 
business and far less of a pastime thanit was. The old prolonged 
mauling has been greatly done away with, except perhaps in » 
Scotland; the game is more open forward and faster, and the 
forwards must run more. The back play is quite changed: 
drop-kick'ng has, one might say, almost gone out, while quick 
punting has come in instead ; there is, perhaps, not so much long 
running—that is to say, one will not nowadays see a player 
making a long run through a host of opponents, as A. R. Don 
Wauchope used to do, but instead one will see the backs con- 
stantly getting the ball, running with it, and passing it along, 
and in this way often carrying the ball far up the field. In fact, 
the modern game demands far more skill and science than the 
old, in which brute force was too conspicuous. 

There are those praisers of a time that is gone who denounce 
the modern game as being far inferior io the old, and allege that 
the modern changes have been introduced with a view to making 
the game more attractive to the spectator. Whether the modern 
game is inferior or not one cannot say, but it is good enough for 
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us players of it, at any rate. The second charge is quite pre- 
posterous: football players do not think about the spectators, 
though club managers may ; and football players want to win their 
matches, and such changes as have taken place have happened 
merely because they meet with success. If a team thinks it will 
win by keeping the ball tight and have nothing but mauling, it 
will do so, however unattractive such a method of play may be 
to the onlooker. And, vice versd, if it thinks it will win by 
playing to its backs, it will do so likewise. However, the spec- 
tacular element in football is a most important one, and an 
article on football would not be complete without saying some- 
thing about the spectator. . 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say much about the 
abounding popularity of football.. Year by year this popularity is 
growing. The receipts at the gate at a club or league match 
are reckoned now by hundreds, at internationals by thousands. 
Between 50,000 and 60,000 persons witnessed the International 
between England and Scotland at Association in Glasgow last 
season, and the income of one club during last season—the Celtic, 
of Glasgow—was actually over 10,0007. One is tempted to ask, 
When is this going to stop? What is the reason of it? And 
whas are its effects on spectator and pl.uyer ? 

The Greeks were the first people in the world that we know 
of who developed athletic sports, and the Palestra was an integral 
part of Greek life. Now the Greeks were a city-living people, 
and city-living people are only obeying a natural law when they 
take to athletic sports in whatsoever form. Exercise and physical 
training are necessary for health and vigour; among a peasant or 
pastoral people their very work supplies the necessary physical 
exercise ; but with those that live in cities it is different, and it is 
an unconscious instinct in obedience to Nature’s law that leads 
city children to take physical exercise by indulging in some form 
or another of what we may call athletic sports. The spirit of 
athleticism then, we may say, is a natural consequence of a vigorous 
race living in cities. As proof of this we never find athleticism — 
among peasantry ; village games and rustic sports are to be found 
the world all over, but that is not athleticism, nor can you really 
call country games athletic sports: they are merely a pastime to 
while away an idle hour, or else amuse a holiday. But athletic 
sports connote constant practice and training, or constant partici- 
pation in whatever branch may be taken up, and this is just what 
is wanting in rural sports and games. Now the last half-century 
has seen in this country the enormous growth of towns and town 
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population, with a corresponding decrease of country population. 
(This fact is so well known that statistics are unnecessary.) 
Consequently, England and Scotland have changed from being 
largely a country-living to a city-living people. If, then, the 


_ hypothesis that athleticism is a consequence of city living is true, 


we should find that the last half-century has seen a great develop- 
ment of athleticism. And this is just what we do find; and now 
we see the reason for the popularity of football, cricket, golf, 
bicycling, &c.—it is only the city-bred obeying the law that 
Nature has decreed. Now not only is athleticism necessary for 
the health and vigour of a city-living race, but it is also proof 
that the race is vigorous and healthy. So now we may find an 
answer to the question, Where will this popularity stop? If we 
go once more to our friends the Greeks, the answer is never, so 
long as the race is vigorous; but rather the popularity of football 
will increase with the strength of the nation, and it should be 
our consolation that it does increase and grow, for it is at once a 
sign of health and a means to health. 

And now what of the spectator? There are many who view 
with the gravest apprehension the crowds that weekly attend 
football matches throughout the season, not only as bringing evil 
on the game, but as injurious to the spectators themselves. The 
Greeks had a proverb that for every blessing the gods gave two 
curses, which means that nothing is ideally perfect, and that an 
institution, for instance, which may be of great advantage in 
many respects, has also some drawbacks. This certainly is the 
case with football; it is useless to deny that it has its evil 
aspects, but, after all, its evils are so ridiculously small in propor- 
tion to the advantages it confers, that it is almost absurd to 
consider them. It is true that there is a good deal of betting 
upon football, but that is not the fault of football; it seems 
rather to be an instinct ingrained in the national character, and 
if the people who bet upon football had no football to bet upon, 
they would bet upon something else. 

But to resume. The large majority of the many thousands 
who form the spectators at a football match on a winter’s after- 
noon is composed of men who have passed the week in exhausting 
and monotonous manual labour. Now such persons do not need 
to go and take exercise; they want rest and relaxation; they 
want fresh air; above all, they want mental and nervous stimulus. 
All this a football match gives. Perhaps one may deny that a 
spectator gets rest at a match, but the very change of occupation 
gives rest and relaxation. A football field in a manufacturing 
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town is perhaps not an ideal place to get fresh air; but in a short 
winter’s afternoon a trip into the country, such as these very 
people take in summer, is an impossibility, and the open space of 
a football field does give a welcome supply of fresh air to those 
who work in mills, and live in narrow courts and alleys. 

But, perhaps, the greatest good of all is what I have termed 
above mentai stimulus. Consider for a moment the lives of such 
people: a monotonous round of toil, a life essentially dull and 
heavy ; it is a life that imperatively needs as a tonic some bracing 
excitement, and this the game supplies to the full. 

There is one other effect of the popularity of football to which 
one must allude. We cannot all be trained athletes, nor is it 
desirable. And have we not the authority of Euripides that of 
the ten thousand ills that oppress Greece the worst is the class 
of athletes? Consequently we must be prepared to accept the 
state of things in which trained players will make a Pritish 
holiday. But, it will be urged, is a mild, gladiatorial show at 
once a sign of a healthy nation, and a means to the health of the 
race? At first sight this tendency of the public to look on while 
others perform seems dangerous, especially as this tendency has 
grown to an alarming extent in America, where clubs keep 
trained players, professional or amateur, to perform for their 
delectation and to their honour. But, it may be pointed out, 
there is nothing harmful in this. The stimulus and incentive to 
become a successful athlete is so strong, the prize is so big, not 
so much from a material point of view as from the homage, 
adulation, and hero-worship paid by all classes to a successful 
athlete, that as a consequence all the boys are fired with the one 
ambition to succeed athletically and become great players, and it 
is just this training of youth that is the important thing. For it 
is during the period of growth and maturity that physical 
exercise is so beneficial. Consequently, in spite of the many 
thousands of so-called loafers who look on, this football mania is 
doing its work. 

Now, what is the effect on the player of this popularity? 
Professionalism, to put it in one word. Of that there can be no 
doubt, argue as you may. ‘To turn for the last time to Greece, 
we find the analogy there; the winners at the great games were 
finally professionals, from one point of view. America tells the 
same tale; so do our own sports. Running has got quite de- 
based; Association football recognises professionalism, as does 
cricket ; and the formation of the Northern Union points in the 
same direction with regard to Rugby football. Now there is a 
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good deal of class prejudice in reference to professionalism. "We 
have seen how Rugby football arose at Rugby School, and was 
afterwards played throughout the country, largely by old Rugby 
boys. Then it was essentially a game of the classes. But once 
the artisan had taken to the game, the professional element came 
in. Now in all games the odds are in favour of the professional ; 
still, the amateur, if he devotes himself to the game with the 
same zest, and takes the same trouble, can compete, and that 
successfully, with the pro. At cricket the amateurs can hold 
their own with the professionals, and the Corinthians have not 
been put under yet, while the Queen’s Park still maintain their 
place of honour as one of the leading football clubs of the country, 
and I am thoroughly convinced that amateurs will hold their own 
with professionals at Rugby. In fact, the present technical dis- 
tinction between amateur and professional has nothing to do with 
the question of success. If the amateur will take the same time 
and trouble, he will be just as good; indeed, he ought to be 
better. But then, will he take the trouble? And again, the 
amateur is often a jack of all trades, while the professional is 
master of one, and the amateur, while he indulges in several 
sports, does not reach the top of the tree in any. However, there 
is no doubt the amateur resents the intrusion of the professional 
into a sport which was entirely his own, if for no other reason, 
because he either cannot beat the professional, or only beat him 
with much trouble. 

Apart from the class prejudice which influences so many 
against professionalism, there are other charges which are brought 
against it of a more serious kind. Professionals are often accused 
of playing roughly and resorting to dirty tricks and mean dodges. 
The charge of rough play is really not true; a professional 1s 
never as rough as an amateur, and this can easily be seen in 
Association, for a man will not play roughly when his bread and 
butter depend on his keeping sound. That he, and the artisan 


player too, often resort to underhand tricks is true, but then that | 


is the fault of his education. The artisan has not the same sense 
of honour that a public school boy has ; and in playing a game he 


desires to win and not be beaten, and to gain this end he will 


resort to tricks which an honourable man would not deign to 
practise. But this trait can only be got over by education, by 
punishing such tricks, and by honourable men keeping in touch 
with the game and with the players. 

But the most serious aspect of professionalism is the effect it 
has on the players themselves. A professional at football cannot 
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expect a long lease of football life, ten years or at the very utmost 
fifteen. During this period he will possibly be living well, and 
for him in comparative affluence. But what will become of him 
afterwards? In only too many cases boys and young men go all 
wrong after a year or two of high wages and indolence, which is 
so often the case with professionals. The life of a professional is 
undoubtedly one of ease and comfort, and this is not a good 
training for a man who has to earn his daily bread. Of course 
there are, on the other hand, many instances of fellows who still 
work at their trade, and make progress in it while being profes- 
sionals ; or who start shops and get a thriving business, and this 
is all right. But I know of a typical case of one young fellow 
who, though apprenticed as an engineer and in a better position 
than most men who turn pros, broke his indenture and went 
over the Border—a perfectly mad act, one would say, but we hope 
all will go well with him. And I am sure there must be hundreds 
of parallels to this. This to my mind is the only serious objection 
to professionalism ; it is all right so long as the man simply adds 
to his weekly wage an easily earned increment, but there is no 
doubt that it proves the ruin of many others. 

After all, this is a characteristic of all athletic professionals, 
whether cricketers, golfers, or runners, and it is not especially the 
mark of a football player, consequently we have no right to blame 
football particularly for it. The real reason is that the life of an 
athletic professional is too easy and indolent; for, though he has 
work enough of a kind, he is only doing for money what many do 
for pleasure, and what he himself would probably do for pleasure 
too, if he could not get the money. The temptations of this kind 
of life are too much, then, for many men, and the reason why so 
many athletic professionals go to the bad, as we say, is not the 
fault of athletics, but the result of weak characters placed under 
strong temptations. 

What we have been saying above applies, perhaps, more to 

Association than to Rugby football; but the formation of the 
Northern Union last year, and its seemingly strengthened position 
this season, points to what must inevitably come. It is urged, 
however, that professionalism will not pay at Rugby. It is true 
that the big Association clubs find it very hard to make ends meet, 
and the expenses of running a Rugby professional team would be 
fully a third more, if the rate of wages should be as high; but one 
may rest assured that if professionalism is once allowed it will 
pay, though it will probably lower the standing of several old 
clubs, and reduce the number of first-class or senior clubs ina 
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district. Attempts have been made, I believe, to establish Asso- 
ciation in Rugby loving districts, even in Yorkshire. 

Though hitherto such attempts do not seem to have gained 
much success, it is rather doubtful if Association could oust 
Rugby in popular estimation. At Oxford the two games went 
on almost side by side, but though one could hardly see the Rugby 
for the crowd, the Association eleven would be left nearly to them- 
selves. On the other hand, Association seems to have established 
itself in some districts of Manchester, and it will be interesting 
to see if it spreads in that old-established hotbed of Rugby. 

This article has already grown to such a length that I feel 
reluctant to add any more, but 1 may be pardoned if I make 
just a few remarks on the international matches. The four 
countries now stand much on an equality, though formerly the 
supremacy was disputed by England and Scotland. England 
has been signally unsuccessful in her matches with Scotland of 
late, and, indeed, has been beaten for four years running. I 
have already said something of the Welsh game, and that England 
has adopted that style of play. I ought to add something 
about the Scotch and Irish. The characteristic of the Scotch 
game is hard forward play. They keep more to the old style of 
play than anybody. Their forwards shove hard and straight; in 
the open they like to make rushes with the ball at their feet. 
They never play to their backs; indeed, for many years heeling 
out was illegal in Scotch school play. Consequently Scotch 
teams are always good forward, but their back play is poor, and 
for their international teams they generally have recourse to 
Anglo-Scots. As for Ireland, well, Paddy plays as you would 
expecthim. Life, vigour, dash are his characteristics ; grand for- 
wards and safe backs, but if there’s ever bad luck going, you may 
be sure it comes Paddy’s way. In their matches with Scotland 
alone, how many games would just a shade of luck have turned 
in Ireland’s favour? In fact, to sum up the different styles 
shortly, England and Wales go in for offence, Scotland and Ireland 
for defence, and the latter, I think, is best. What will happen 
next spring one cannot tell. England, I suppose, will almost 
entirely rearrange her team, and one must wait and see what it 
is before one can prophesy. Wales should be as usual, but will 
she beat Scotland in her own country? If Ireland keeps her 
last season’s team she will be hard to beat, for it was a grand 
one. And what of Scotland? Well, we had a young forward 
teain last year, we hope they will all be better this .season, we've. 
lots more, and, just to:give a tip, we mean to try to doit. .. .... 
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SPORT IN EASTERN CANADA 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


THE sportsman will best time his expedition into the heart of 
the Canadian backwoods as the forest is putting off its amazing 
garments of scarlet and gold, just before disrobing for the winter. 
He will do well to use as his highway some ample river trending 
into mountainous solitudes, rarely disturbed by the intrusion of 
even the most enterprising trappers. As big-game is not to be 
successfully hunted in the silent depths of the forest, he must 
search for places where there is open country, with plenty of sky 
and sunshine. A clearing which has been made in the course of 
lumbering operations long since abandoned, lakes surrounded by 
several acres of grassy meadows ; better still, some mountainous 
tract once swept clean by fires, the ravages of which are now fast 
being obliterated by a returning tide of fresh vegetation—such spots 
offer suitable conditions to successful hunting. His starting-point 
will be the village that has grown up at the mouth of his chosen 
river, the most notable feature of which is the huge sawmill that 
pants incessantly by day and by night, ripping up the giant trunks 
of the forest, affording employment to an army of brawny men, 
and freight to the three or four Quebec barques that every su umer 
ride at the anchorage at the mouth of the shallow harbour. His 
energies must first be directed to securing two guides, both of 
whom should be efficient canoe-men, one an experienced tracker 
and stalker, the otheran adept at bush cooking. Such men, of rough 
and uncouth bearing, but cheerful and willing fellows, and veri- 
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table masters of woodcraft, are to be picked up on the fringes 
of every frontier settlement. They will be unearthed in some 
smoky log cabin with squalid surroundings, for they are invariably 
men that have sacrificed ‘the main chance’ of life to obey for 
some months of each year the potent spell which the love of the 
chase casts upon their spirits. 

The charm of a few weeks of the wild, untrammelled life of the 
forest, the fascinations of trapping and hunting, the certainty of 
a roll of crisp bank-notes as the pleasant sequel, will allure the 
best of them to throw down handspike and cant hook for adven- 
tures with the pack and the paddle. With cheerful alacrity they 
will assist in the purchase of a ‘winter bark’ canoe; will advise 
which of the stores offered at the village shop are indispensable, 
which are superfluous luxuries, Such men will fight the canoe 
with all its paraphernalia for days up through the seething rapids 
of the lower river; will carry her tenderly on their stalwart 
shoulders across rugged forest-paths, to surmount cataracts 
negotiable on no other terms, Far up among the mountains, 
when the river’s wild moods have given place to a placid stretch 
of water, on some promontory studded with fantastic old elms, 


GRAND FALLS 


round which the stream weaves a quiet loop, they will hew a 
clearing, and establish a camp which for rude, ingeniously con- 
trived luxury would surprise the novice. No device for wooing 


sleep could excel the regulation forest bed of fragrant fir-boughs, 
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into which tired limbs sink gratefully. No kitchen can look half 
so cheery as the row of pothooks hung over the ruddy glow of 
sparkling birch logs, especially when the air is fragrant with ‘ the 
something hot’ preparing for the usual toast, ‘ Here’s luck to- 
morrow,’ that winds up the camp-fire yarns. In such a sylvan 
home the hunter can enjoy unalloyed, in one of the most perfect 


GorGE AT GRAND FALLS 


outdoor climates of the world, the charm of absolutely wild sur- 
roundings, completely off the track of civilisation ; can admire the 
changing moods of the primeval wilderness, by turns inspiriting, 
grandly beautiful, majestic, solemn, sad; can observe the pageant 
of forest and river life daily and nightly unfolded around him ; can 
find exciting hours in the pursuit of bear, caribou, or the giant 
moose. Days of toil in hunting big-game are sure to be frequently 
rewarded by gratifying success. How the pulse is stirred on a 
bright October morning as the prow of the yellow canoe cuts the 
gently resisting current, rifles all aboard, together with a few 
days’ frugal rations! Across the stream the kingfisher’s shrill 
rattle falls, as if in protest against the invasion of his domain; a 
bracing nor’-wester is calling forth from the forest boughs a rust- 
ling note that does not accord -badly with the ever-present music 
of the rippling water. Yonder, inland, where the sierra of moun- 
tains draped in blue rear themselves skyward, adventures and 
encounters with big-game are certain to be obtained. 

In Indian file a procession of a man with a rifle and a man 
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with a pack moves thither. Not without difficulties of steep 
ascents, of obstructing windfalls, of slippery, uncertain footing ; 
not without frequent pauses to recover normal breathing, the 
summit of a bald, wind-swept peak is gained, covered by loose 
rocks detached by the frosts of unnumbered winters. Here a 
halt is called for a look-out over a wide and broken landscape 
spread out below. The scene is a typical one. Some half a cen- 
tury since fire, struck from some passing lightning-bolt, or else 
some careless trappers’ embers, had swept these plains and hill- 
sides bare. Nature has ever since proved powerless to re-clothe 
her nakedness, save by scattered shreds and patches of low scrub. 

From such a coign of vantage it once fell to the writer to 
watch simultaneously a black bear nosing the side of a distant hill 
for berries, a well-antlered caribou marching at the side of a doe, 
and a gigantic moose approaching a small lake set like a flashing 
gem in the rugged landscape, where danced the slanting rays of 
the evening sun. As the most coveted trophy was the head of 
this monarch of the Canadian glen, all energies were at once bent 
to his discomfiture. A sharp run with a long détour, in order to 
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keep well to leeward, three reverberating reports from a 50-110 
Winchester, and the scene was changed. Bear and caribou had 
stampeded, but there, sunk down upon a fitting couch of death, 
among flags, sword-grass and rank bulrushes, lay an immense 
half-equine, half-cervine shape, black, conforming to prehistoric, 
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mammoth type; remarkable for massive horns that stretched 
nearly five feet across, which needed as a base that massive front 
of forehead and that gigantic shaggy neck, from which hung down 
at the throat the curious, unaccountable appendage called ‘ the 
bell,’ or by some ‘the necktie,’ which is peculiar to this largest 
representative of the cervine family. The moose seems to defy 
any attempt at accurate description ; he baffles alike the skill of 
the artist and the taxidermist. He has yet to be painted, his 
majestic head has yet to be properly mounted. He is vilely 
slandered by alleged counterfeit presentments that are continu- 


ally misrepresenting him—often most ludicrously—in sporting 
publications. Why he is incessantly caricatured as an uncouth 

monster it is hard to understand. It is true that he has an awk- 
ward, shambling gait when trotting—it is said that his long legs, - 
over rough ground, sometimes get so tangled as suddenly to throw 
him—but his ordinary demeanour is marked by an impressive 
dignity, and when his noble head, with the noted, massive antlers, 
is upreared in an attitude of intense attention, no other of the 
deer tribe can vie with his magnificent appearance. His presence 
seems to afford the clue to the meaning of the vast solitudes over 
which he roams, as if they were created for the pleasure-grounds 
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of this ‘wood-eater,’ as the Indians name him. He who 
encounters him at a short range had better take a sure aim with 
a weighty bullet, for if he tastes lead in a part that is not vital 
when maddened by the rut, he may charge home, and prove as 
dangerous as an African bison. There are modern instances 
where he has trampled and gored the life out of unlucky hunters 
whose ammunition failed after vexing him beyond the endurance 
of moose nature. 

Moose-calling may be placed well in the front rank among 
exciting forms of sport. Hardly on so high a plane as stalking a 


man-eating tiger, or running on horseback a herd of wapiti, 
it has its own peculiar fascination. The perfection of calling 
requires a still, moonlit night. A skilful performance is usually 
only acquired at the cost of the practice of half a lifetime, though 
sometimes a youthful, and therefore generally a rash, bull answers 
the fooling of the veriest tiro. The call is made through a funnel 
of birch bark, imitating the voice of the cow. First it begins with 
a cough, then it rises loud and sonorous, falls again in cadence, 
becomes a subdued roar, again rises strong and full, and ends 
abruptly. Say that the lovely wilderness is lit by a low, large 
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moon ; autumn mists are curling upwards from lake and meadow ; 
the solemn silence so accentuated in night-hunting has settled 
over all things. To hear the stillness broken by the imploring 
call of such a lone Juliet, sending her trembling tones vibrating 
through the clear air, plaintive and expressive, reaching after the 
highest expression of feeling and passion that she knows of, is, 
to say the least, startling. Couple this with the advance of a 
seemingly frenzied bull, and one need not marvel at the frequent 
misses reported of even old hands. The bull moose does not roar : 
the roar ‘ that may be heard for miles’ is a pleasant little fiction 
invented by the armchair contributor to sporting literature, for 
he roars you ‘as gently as a sucking dove;’ in fact only indulges 
in a mild croak—‘ waugh,’ ‘ waugh,’ very much like the note of 
the bullfrog; a thin, weak sound, surprising as proceeding from 
such a giant. In default of a powerful voice he is wont to 
emphasise his advance by ever and anon stopping to smite down 
small trees by rearing on his hind legs, and descending with 
terrific force on his fore feet, or by striking his horns against some 
dead trunk till it resounds asif from the chopping of a woodman’s 
axe. So he makes his advance impressive; and he who, in the 
white light throwing ghostly shadows, stands up before this 
defiant ‘ wood-eater ’ with bristling mane at twenty yards will have 
a memorable experience for the rest of his life. 

After the excitements of moose-calling, the pursuit of bear 
may be relied on as a suitable sedative, as it entails so much 
severe exertion. A description of a hunt may be worth recording. 
Picture a mountain path following along a gulch near the course 
of a considerable brook, once a spacious lumber road, now over- 
grown by a dense growth of interlacing branches till it resembles 
a tunnel of green foliage, through which the pent-in air has filtered 
till it has grown fragrant. At every few yards something occurs of 
interest, if only a whirring flight of ruffed grouse. Nowa pause is 
made to examine fresh tracks moulded in muddy spots; now to 
read the traces of a trapper of last winter in the skeletons of 
martin, sable, lucifee, and black cat, or in the disused dead-fall 
traps set up, three feet above the ground, where the snow made 
its level last March. 

Sometimes, for a long way, each young fir or pine is scraped 
and barked by the horns of a passing herd of caribou, in their 
efforts to scratch off the remaining shreds of ‘ velvet.’ At almost - 
regular intervals some frenzied male bear last June, in the rutting 
season, has torn with his teeth large strips from cedars similarly 
marked for a succession of years by Bruin’s ‘blaze.’ After some 
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half-dozen miles it is a relief to emerge into the open sunshine on 
a broad meadow cut up with tracks like a cattle ‘corral.’ Here 
beavers have formed their marvellous dams and dome-shaped 
houses in three or four very respectable lakes, for the existence of 
which their labours are responsible. One most interesting habit 
of these sagacious rodents has never been alluded to in the 
voluminous beaver literature extant—the cutting of the dam for 
some twelve inches in winter, at the foot of the lake, to run off 
sufficient water to leave a convenient space between the ice roof 
overhead and the surface of the lake, thus forming a magnificent 


winter palace, with a crystal roof of the whole extent of the 
dammed-up lake. 

A shot might be had at evening, when the whole family will 
turn out of their fortressed houses and open evening operations 
by a preliminary swim around the lake to see if all is regular in 
their domain; but that shot might spoil all chance of larger game. 
When the last beaver lake is passed a ribbon-like meadow is 
gained, of bright green reeds and rushes winding up among lofty 
hills, some of which are covered by a pretty patchwork of light 
and dark green foliage, according as birch or fir predominate ; 
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others are bare enough to admit of careful inspection with the 
field-glass. As the hills enclose the valley in a basin-like setting, 
Nature has seemingly prepared the arena with a view to scientific 
stalking. On the tallest mountain, dome-shaped, behind which 
flames the sun sinking to the horizon, two black bears are plainly 
visible through the glasses. Somehow they had killed a caribou 
between them, and were gloating over their feast. How moments 
seemingly lengthened to hours as the largest left his companion 
and marched in our direction, where we stood waiting on the 
declivity of the opposite mountain for the favourable moment to 
make our attack! What a depressing situation when he was 
heard to pass, with occasional snappings of dry limbs, invisible in 
the thick covert, and yet within a few yards from where we stood 
at arms! Fortune, however, recompensed this discomfiture, for 
as we made our breathless charge, whenever we emerged from 
thick places and obtained a view we saw the other, though at 
intervals disappearing, ever returning to the bare rocks that 
crowned the summit of the height. At last, after a stiff climb, 
often over precarious footing of loose rocks, a halt was called at a 
caribou path in order to recover some of our fugitive breath 
before the encounter which we now knew was fated. When our 
quarry was finally sighted he showed signs of such alertness and 
observation that a nearer advance had to be made with extreme 
caution. Whenever he raised his head it became necessary to 
stiffen into the rigidity of graven images. When he recommenced 
his hog-like feeding an advance could be made swiftly and boldly. 
In this manner an approach was made within. eighty yards’ dis- 
tance, when a deliberate shot gave him a severe wound that was 
not fatal. He circled, and then came on straight towards us. It 
was impossible to decide if he was charging, or if he was making a 
blind rush. At about forty yards another shot dropped him, but, 
pulling himself together, he came on again, to fall dead within a 
few feet, shot through the brain. This seems to be the only shot 
that will finish a bear straight and lay him out; the body can be 
pierced over and over without stopping his career. 

A most attractive form of hunting bear is to take the canoe up 
river during daytime, and at evening to drop down stream silently, 
when the game may often be surprised dragging down the choke 
cherries and ‘squaw’ bushes that fringe the banks, in order to 
obtain their fruits, delectable to Bruin, but acrid to the human 

alate. 
‘ When the date has at last arrived to face homewards, the 
sportsman will carry away pleasant memories of quiet weeks during 
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which he has drawn the life of the mountain, river and forest into 
his very veins. 

He cannot fail to have learned much about the wild game of 
the Canadian wilderness: their fleetness of foot, keen scent, 
wonderful powers of vision, and marvellous adaptation to environ- 
ment and mode of life. The descent of the river will be in pleas- 


ing contrast to the toilsome ascent. Merrily the barque floats down 
the dancing waters, laden with hard-won trophies of the hunt. 
The men, relieved of all toil, show signs of boisterous spirits at the 
near prospect of pay day. The changing forest landscape glides 
swiftly past, and, if the wind favours, the chance of a shot at a 


stray bear or caribou is on the cards as, rounding some turn, a long 
vista of river is opened up. 
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After such a trip there will survive lifelong memories of 
melancholy plains burnt to a sober russet colour by the summer 
suns; of hissing rapids and thundering plunges of confused waters ; 
of the tranquil beauty of placid lakes over which ospreys circle, 
where on calm evenings trout leap incessantly, while beaver and 
wild-duck break the glassy surface into ripples; of meadows 
where the huge moose, like a brown shadow thrown from a magic- 
lantern, steals with astonishing noiselessness across the scene, 


suddenly vanishing like the baseless fabric of a vision; of moun- 
tains where the rich repast of wild whortleberries attracts stealthy 
bears, that batten undisturbed, except on some rare occasion when 
the fatal lead speeds to finish their last feast; of caribou like 
gigantic goats rapidly treading the rocky ways of desolate 
bluffs ; of red deer stealing down to the riverside, half-hidden by 
wild grasses, to drink as the evening shadows lengthen; and, 
perhaps beyond all other scenes in impressiveness, that wonderful 
transformation of the forest when a hlaze of scarlet and golden 


splendour bursts over the foliage just previous to the fall of the 
leaf. 


A COUNTRY RIDE 


BY SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 


SHE certainly made a charming picture as she sat at her bureau, 
hurriedly dashing off a succession of notes. The little frown 
which wrinkled her forehead sat as absurdly on her childish face 
as on that of a puppy puzzled by the ways of a brand-new world 
in which there is never half enough to eat. She wrote, incautious 
young person! several letters first, scattered them on the floor 
around her, and subsequently addressed as many envelopes, 
thrusting in the former and sticking down the latter with one 
eye on the clock. All too soon it might be striking that hour of 
twelve, as fatal to the cyclist in Hyde Park as it was formerly to 
Cinderella at the ball, while the fairy godmother disguised as a 
policeman is inexorable now as then. 

Of these notes only two concern us. They were as follows: 

‘ Dearest E.,—Charlie is dining with the Zulu Club to-morrow. 
Therefore I can come to you. Expect me at the usual hour. I 
shall come over on my fiery bike. ‘Your loving 

‘Dear Lady Mildred,—We shall be most happy to go down 

to you on Sunday, and stay to dinner. 
‘Yours very sincerely, 
‘ Havis D’ABERNON.’ 


Needless to say there were no dates, Lady D’Abernon, in 
common with many of her sex, apparently thinking that if she 
herself knew what day of the month it was, everyone else ought 
to do the same. 

These arduous labours over, she ran downstairs, jumped on 
her Modéle de Luxe, and soon her lithe and graceful figure had 
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dwindled to a dot in the distance, while the flash of her sunlit 
hair left an impression like a ray of light on the retina for a 
moment after she had disappeared. 

Much to her secret annoyance and hindrance, the old butler 
assisted her to mount, and every day thereby prevented her 
vaulting into the saddle smartly as she otherwise would have 
done. She was too good-natured to say so, however, and endured 
in silence this and other petty tyrannies with which for years he 
had embittered the lives of the household. 

He stood on the steps until she was out of sight, and sadly 
shook his head. 

‘Hers is not the manners of her Ladyship as was; and as for 
my late master, why, he’d have blowed her up all shapes and 
sizes if he’d caught her on one of them things.’ 

He shut the front door with a bang of protest, adjusted his 
spectacles, and returned to the study of a book in which were 
inscribed the names of divers persons not admitted when they 
chanced to call. This refreshed his memory and obviated the 
necessity, when he had mislaid his glasses, of asking the persons 
themselves to ascertain whether they were ‘indexed’ or 
not. 

Sir Charles D’Abernon was a man of one idea, but that was 
a good one in its way, and in moderation. Single-hearted devo- 
tion to his duties as a Member of Parliament, and unquestion- 
ing fidelity to his party, kept him away the greater part of the 
day from a pretty and charming companion, so when it happened 
that he adorned a public dinner on Saturday she felt she had seen 
him very little during the week, and was apt to find it rather dull. 
Therefore, on these occasions, when he industriously departed to 
his Committee in the morning, and the weather suited, she 
mounted her bicycle, and partly by train, partly by wheel, betook 
herself to the house of a friend within sixty miles of London, 
getting home late enough to be obliged to light her lamp and 
confront the terrors of night traffic during the ten minutes’ run 
which separated the terminus from her own home. ~ 

Next morning, being Saturday, she started off to catch an 
early train, and thus spend a long and otherwise solitary day with 
her friend. On arriving at the station she saw her precious 
bicycle safely into the van, settled down in a first-class compart- 
ment, and amused herself with a voluminous ladies’ paper. In 
the same carriage were two other women, apparently sisters, 
loudly discussing their domestic affairs, together with the demerits 
of their respective husbands, and just as the train was starting a 
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gentleman in a straw hat and tennis flannels added himself to 
their number, seating himself opposite Lady D’Abernon. Buried 
in her paper, deeply engaged in mentally adapting one of the 
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costumes there depicted to the requirements of her own light but 
rounded shape, she never raised her eyes, even when her neighbour 
began to make various polite suggestions as to windows up and 
windows down. ‘No, thank you,’ replied the voice behind the 
‘Lady’s Pictorial,’—‘I don’t mind which it is don’t feel any 
draught ’—‘I do not feel the heat.’ 

At last, in despair, he said: ‘Lady D’Abernon! you won’t 
look up! Do you mean to cut me?’ 

Emerging from her papery retreat, the little lady exclaimed : 
‘ How absurd! why, Evy! it is you.’ 

‘You were a long time discovering that fact.’ 

‘ Not so long as you have been in coming to see me.’ 

‘Oh, well! I did not know whether Sir Charles——’ 

‘Charley is not an ogre! he won’t eat you up! he'll be 
delighted to see you.’ 

Evelyn Farquhar looked rather glum. Qui part trop tét 
revient trop tard had been his melancholy case, and he did not as 
yet feel inclined to witness a condition of things in which he had 
quite expected to act one of the chief parts. Childish and careless 
as Havis had always seemed, he had thought it quite safe to start 
off on a six months’ shooting trip, as a last flutter before he settled 
down, married to his charming child-companion. He never 
doubted that she adored him secretly, and would wait till his 
return for a certainty at which he had not hinted yet. Therefore 
he was the more disappointed when he found she had become 
Lady D’Abernon, and was apparently as merry and childlike as 
she was when he had left her safe—as he thought. "What passed 
in Havis’s mind it would be difficult to say; but tired, perhaps, 
of parrying awkward questions, and of the injured expression her 
vis-a-vis thought fit to put on, she got out a station earlier than 
she had intended, and, waving her hand with a cordiality tempered 
by anxiety to prevent her machine from being carried on, dis- 
appeared out of his sight. 

The porter at the station had never heard of Fairfield, Havis’s 
destination, but knew the village close by, so started her with her 
head in the right direction. The roads were quite new to her, and 
soon she began to ask her way of likely looking people whom she 
met on her path. Most of these answered like the man who, to 
an inquiry as to whether the-round red shining object in the 
evening sky was the sun or the moon, rejoined, ‘I couldn’t say 
for certain. I am a stranger in these parts.’ Others gave her 
complicated directions in which every landmark was a public- 
house. ‘Turn off by the “ Angel,” and when you get to the “ Fox 
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and Duck” take the second turning to your left—that will bring 
you to the “ Horse and Groom.” ... What! Not know the 
“Angel”? Well,I never!’ 

By-and-bye she met a butcher’s boy, attired in the blue of 
his calling, and jogging along with a basket on his arm on a bored- 
looking horse. He could not be a stranger, and was surely too 
young to be an habitué of public-houses. ‘Which is the way to 


*‘Wuy, Evy! iT 1s vou’ 


Fairfield?’ she inquired for the twentieth time. He jerked his 
head backwards and fared forward on his way, while Havis pro- 
ceeded on hers. After a few hundred yards a misgiving assailed 
her and she turned back. The boy was still jogging, with exactly 
the same over-fed expression of face. 

‘Are you sure this is the right way ?’ cried Havis, but ‘Dunno’ 
was all she got in the way of answer, and she could not help feel- 
ing that if, as seemed probable, there were none to love and very 
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few to praise, there must be plenty who longed to smack some 
intelligence into the virgin soil of that-uncultivated brain. 

But time was flying, and the luncheon hour near at hand; 
she must hasten on her way. At last she meta fellow-cyclist and 
received clear instructions as to her route. Softly singing to her- 
self, exhilarated by the fresh air, lovely scenery, the faint sense 
of impending autumn in the air, which stirred her, she knew not 
why or how, she sped along the road, a little flying figure, the in- 
carnation of a shooting star, full of life, energy and velocity. 

Presently she came to a long incline and prepared to coast 
down it, enjoying the accelerated speed and sensation of flying, 
when suddenly her dress caught in the pedal, and in a moment 
was twisted round and round in a hopeless tangle. She sprang 
off, and as she bent over her machine she saw a respectable-looking 
woman coming along dressed in a bonnet and shawl. ‘Why don’t 
you help the lady ?’ cried a flying cyclist as he passed. ‘ The likes 
of her, indeed!’ answered the woman, and stepped past with her 
head in the air. ‘A nez retroussé, gules, should be your family 
crest,’ thought Havis, as she at length freed her petticoat from the 
pedal, and started on again. 

All these little incidents had considerably delayed her, and con- 
verted her nine miles ride into at least thirteen. It was therefore 
long past the luncheon hour when she arrived, and found her 
friend in that state of calm repose and indisposition for exertion 
which characterises the just person made comfortable after the 
mid-day meal. 

‘I always said you would come to-day,’ said she, ‘ but every- 
body else thought not, so we did not wait; but come, you shall 
have some luncheon in a minute.’ 

‘Isuppose they forgot to post my letter to you. How stupid!’ 

‘Well, I got a letter from you, but as it began “ Dear Lady 
Mildred,” I coneluded you had made a mistake, and sent it back 
by the early post.’ 

‘How careless of me! Why,I must have put them into the 
wrong envelopes,’ said Havis, and thought no more about it. 

After luncheon they strolled about the garden until it was 
time for Havis to start off on her return journey. She had picked 
a large armful of flowers and branches from the trees, and these, 
fastened on to her handle bars, together with a strong head wind, 
so stopped the way of the bicycle that she was fairly exhausted 
when she got to the station. Moreover, she found that she had 
missed the up express, and there was ao other train till quite 
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In the meantime, Sir Charles, poor man, did not return to his 
own house till early on Saturday morning, for it had pleased a 
certain section of the House to keep supporters of the Government 
out of their beds all night, sooner than pass a so-called ‘ non- 
controversial clause’ in an unusually tedious Bill—longer and duller 
if possible even than Wimpole Street or the Cromwell Road. He 
modestly let himself in, evaded the morning housemaid, and 
softly walked upstairs so as not to disturb the slumbers of his 
little wife, while she on her side started off to the station long 
before he awoke from a refreshing slumber enlivened by dreams 
of a gay little brown bird, yet feeding on shoots of heather, all 
unaware of woe and desolation to come, and a violent death, fol- 
lowed by the gracing of a festal board by his own plump person. 

When, later, he arose, he found a choice selection of literature 
awaiting him, consisting of prospectuses of cycling companies, 
begging letters, bills, and communications from coal-merchants 
and potato-men advertising their wares. Among these there 
was one from the Zulu Club, postponing their dinner for that _ 
night, their chief guest having failed them, after the manner 
of chief guests in this transitory sphere. He rangthe bell. ‘ Tell 
her ladyship’. . . but her ladyship was far enough away by that 
time, so he decided to go down to his cousins, the Foxes, that day, 
and get them to let him off the engagement for Sunday, which day 
heand Havis might then very wellspend on the Thames. But alas! 
for the plans of mice and men! When he arrived at Mildred 
Fox’s pretty villa at Wimbledon, his ugly, happy face rather drawn 
with late hours and snatches of unrefreshing sleep in cramped 
positions on the benches of his country’s legislative assembly, 

_it vaguely crossed his mind that there was a certain constraint in 
the reception accorded to him by his old friends. This, however, 
passed away under the genial influence of luncheon, for which, 
nevertheless, he had little appetite, having breakfasted in a sub- 
stantial way not long before. He caught Lady Mildred sighing, 
and vaguely thought that his cousin Tom had ‘been at it again.’ 
‘I suppose they have had a row,’ he thought, but with a manly 
sympathy for the delinquent he took no notice, smoked his 
cigarettes asa mark of regard tothe supposed criminal, and sprawled 
upon the grass in the shade as if no such sentence as ‘ cherchez la 
femme’ had ever been penned, and as if he were not all the time 
an object of sincere pity to them both. He could not know that 
Lady Mildred’s conscientious mind was at that moment torn 
between her ideas of right and a horror of giving pain, while even 
Tom, chastened as his sense of duty generally was by convenience 
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plus temptation, felt half inclined to back her up in destroying 
poor Charley’s domestic peace. Need I say that Tom’s sense of 
duty took, as usual, the modest back seat invariably assigned to 
it, and disappeared with its owner into a remote part of the 
grounds. Lady Mildred was thus left alone, but for a compro- 
mising letter burning a hole in her pocket, with her hapless 
victim. ‘Horrid little thing!’ she thought to herself, while tears 
of indignation came into her eyes. ‘I never thought her half 
good enough for Charley. And to play him such a trick when they 
have not been married a year... . After all, she is very young, 
and if he pulls her up sharply now, she may go straight in future. 
Poor Charley, he hardly ate any luncheon, and his face is quite 
changed. Of course he suspects the truth.’ 

She was ten years older than her cousin, and had played with 
him as a baby. Her own marriage had been one of storm and 
sunshine mixed, and during its varied course she had had occasion 
to acquire a maternal indulgence towards the follies of the weaker 
sex which she by no means extended to her own. 

After a long silence, during which Charley fell into a condi- 
tion as nearly resembling slumber as the mist resembles the 
rain, Lady Mildred could bear it no longer. 

‘I have something to tell you,’ she said, in a strangled voice. 
Charley, roused out of a fairy dream, in which a stag with quite 
an abnormal development of head played a leading part, gave a 
feeble assent. 

‘Have you any idea what it is?’ continued his agitated 
tormentor. 

‘Oh, yes!’ said Charley, reluctantly. He knew the ways and 
customs of Mildred’s husband, and rashly drew his own con- 
clusions. 

‘You know, my dear girl,’ he proceeded in a calm, judicial 
voice, ‘in these matters one has to make the best of a bad job. 
No one is perfect, and, after all, a great deal of good often under- 
lies that sort of thing.’ 

Lady Mildred stared. Men were always cynical, but really !— 

‘Of course,’ went on Charley, ‘I do not defend the thing in 
a general way, but there are particular cases, my dear cousin 
Mildred, where patience’... here his mind wandered away 
into a vague and smiling vision of grouse. If only they could 
get that Bill through before the twelfth. But if not he should 
pair, whip or no whip. His was an early moor, and birds get 
wild. ‘You know what I mean,’ he ended up lamely, having lost 
the thread of his ideas. 
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‘Well, cousin Charles!’ said Mildred, rather stiffly, ‘I am 
greatly relieved to hear you take it so quietly, but, as your oldest 
friend’ (‘ Now something really nasty is coming,’ thought Charley), 
‘I must say I am somewhat surprised, and I do think you ought 
to speak seriously about it on the first opportunity. Havis is 
only a child, after all, and you ought to look after her.’ 

‘But what has Havis to do with this?’ 

‘Read this. You cannot have been listening. It came this 
morning. It has evidently been put into the wrong envelope.’ 

‘She is a careless little thing,’ said Charley, ‘ but if you think 
——Oh, no! this is all right, she was to go to the Hamiltons’ 
to-day, as I was dining with the Zulus. Effie is her great friend. 
I must say she bores me, but Hamilton thinks the sun, moon and 
stars shine out of her head.’ 

‘I dare say he does. But . . . the fact is, as Tom and I were 
passing through London this morning, at the station we saw 
Havis and Evelyn Farquhar in a carriage together. She had a 
paper which she held before her face, so I suppose she saw me 
first. You know Evelyn used to admire her, before you came on 
the scene. He is not a good friend for a girl like that, and no 
doubt he owes you a grudge for carrying her off.’ 

‘No doubt he does,’ said Charley grimly ; ‘I'll owe him one, 
and pay it too, if . . . but Havis? I can’t believe it of her, and 
will not until she tells me so herself. I have left her too much 
alone. But we will go to Scotland at once, and I will take care 
Farquhar doesn’t come after her there. Mind, I don’t believe a 
word of it, but it has been very dull for her as I am away so 
much.’ 

So saying, he took his leave, and returned to London, to his 
empty house, where he dined in solemn state and with a great 
show of the indifference he was far from feeling. 

In the meantime Lady D’Abernon was waiting at a country 
station for a train which never seemed to come. Her long fight 
with the wind, and the extra weight she had to carry, had made 
ner very hot, and a chill wind got up, blowing right through the 
thin summer coat which was her only protection. She began 
to shiver. ‘I shall get another attack of that Riviera fever I had 
last year at Cannes,’ she thought, and turned up the collar of her 
jacket. By the time the train drew up she was chilled to the 
bone, and, when she arrived at home, could only crawl straight up- 
stairs and beg the servants to send her dinner to her room. 
Charley had meanwhile been sitting with his eyes on the clock 
since he finished dinner at nine o’clock. It was now eleven. In 
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spite of himself his heart sank. ‘It cannot be’ had gradually 
changed to ‘Can it be?’ and from that to ‘It must be so.’ As 
he heard her return and go upstairs without coming in to speak 
to him, he felt that all his happiness was gone. It was so unlike 


HE STOOD AND LOOKED DOWN ON THE PROSTRATE CHILDISH FIGURE 


her usual way. ‘She knows what she has done, and is afraid 
to face me,’ he thought. Twelve o’clock struck, and then one; 
still he sat there with his head in his hands. At last he arose 
and went deliberately upstairs. On the landing he found Havis’s 
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French maid, who effaced herself and let him pass into her 
mistress’s room. There was only a glimmer of light; she lay | 
with her face turned away from him and did not move. By her 
side lay an unopened letter, arrived by the last post. The hand- 
writing seemed familiar to him. He stood and looked down on 
the prostrate childish figure. His heart beat so loudly that he 
could scarcely speak. 

By-and-bye he found his voice. Havis moved restlessly, and 
half turned round. Her eyes met his; her face was flushed and 
all its childish bloom was gone. 

‘ Did you meet Farquhar to-day ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Havis; ‘oh! I feel so ill. I am feverish, I | 
think.’ 

‘ And did you write this letter?’ continued he. 

Havis sat up on the bed and took the note from his hand. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘and what do you think I did? Put it into 
the wrong envelope, so that when I got to Effie’s I found she did 
not expect me. Look! here is Effie’s letter sending the other 
back! But I suppose Tom told you, as he was to be at the Zulus 
to-night ?’ 

It was many a day before Lady D’Abernon’s delicate constitu- 
tion and slight frame got over the fatigues of that country ride, 
and the effects of the severe chill she caught, but the next morn- 
ing Lady Mildred got a letter from Charley which completely 
satisfied her mind, though Tom sometimes even now wonders to 
himself, ‘How did she manage that? Clever little woman!’ 
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HUNTING 


BY G. H. JALLAND 


NOVEMBER, the first of months in the calendar of hunting men, 
is once more with us. It seems difficult to believe that the country, 
with its springy turf and cleared fields, can be the same which but 
four short weeks ago was dried and baked to the consistency of 
macadam, or mantled with waving yellow clouds of waist-high 
crops. The curtain is up, the rehearsals are over, and the play 
begins. 

The first of November—our opening day! What visions of 
bygone years it conjures up! How it excited our minds even 
before the time we owned a pony, when our long-suffering but 
unsporting governess was dragged, nolens volens, to the important 
tryst! As we grew older the happiest of all Novembers arrived, 
when we proudly rode our first pony to the opening meet, the 
wheezy, unwilling groom-gardener tugging at the leading-rein and 
expostulating vainly. It is all as fresh in our minds as if it 
had happened yesterday. The find, with its crash of glorious 
music, startling our unaccustomed ears, making every nerve in 
the body tingle, and almost halting the pulse; the view of the 
little red rascal, slipping like an eel through a broken paling, and 
vanishing like a ghost through the hedgerow; then the beautiful 
spectacle of the pied mass of eager hounds, flinging their wild, bell- 
like notes of joyous melody as they swept swiftly past our fascinated 
gaze ; the exciting cries of the whips and huntsman; the exhila- 
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rating fanfare of the horn; the dashing impetuosity of the hurry- 
ing field—all these combined to produce a feeling of enchanting 
delirium, which even now, though familiarity is said to breed 
contempt, the first find of the season never fails to reproduce. 
Then the run! Shall we ever forget it? For though now we 
know it must have been a cub, and a bad plucked one at that, who 
dodged in and out of the covert for half an hour and ended 
ignominiously, being dragged by his brush from a rabbit burrow, 
yet at the time we thought the wide world could contain no 
greater delight. We recollect that the ‘ blooding’ by old Ben the 
bhuntsman produced at first anything but pleasurable feelings, 
possibly because totally unprepared for and ignorant of the 
importance of the ordeal. Some resistance was even offered, 
until assured by laughing friends of the necessity and honour of 
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Our First Pony 


the rite. Afterwards, when the youthful mind had grasped the 
situation, that bloody smear became our most cherished possession. 
Not only did we sleep in it, but, to the disgust of our cleanly 
nurse, we prevailed upon our indulgent parents to allow what had 
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not worn off to grace our unwashed face till bedtime on the day 
following. 

The next season, by assiduous practice during the intervening 
summer, that blissful time arrived when the hated leading-rein 
could be discarded. Oh, the joy of that November! when, un- 
trammelled by aught save our old friend the groom-gardener, 
now mounted on the plethoric old cob Robin, we gaily took the 
field. Our dear old pony! A picture of him lays beside us as 
we write. What a clinker he must have been, and what chums 
we were! Here he is—a bright bay, standing at a guess about 
12.2, with a small, well-set, blood-like head, undeniable shoulders 
(so rare in a pony), perfect legs and feet, a mane and tail which 
never grew coarse, and an eye human in its intelligence. What 
a sportsman he was too, keen as mustard, yet so easily restrained 
by the single snaffle in which we rode him! Oh, the dance we 
used to lead poor puffing Robin and his complaining burden! In 
spite of parental admonitions, warnings, and even threats of 
reversion to the abhorred leading-rein, we rarely came home from 
hunting in company of our guardian. You see Robin and his rider 
were never happy except on the roads, and as our inclinations 
led towards greater enterprise, it was only natural we should ex- 
perience some difficulty in keeping together. Thanks to the dear 
old pony we never came to very serious grief. Times without 
number we fell off, but it was invariably owing to the instability 
of our seat—the pony could not fall; and such was his nature 
that, with but one exception, he never failed to pull up and wait 
for us to get on again. To that exception hangs a tale, the cir- 
cumstances of which are indelibly impressed upon our memory. 

We were then rising eleven, and accompanied by Robin and 
Co. (as usual) went to a meet at the big woodlands. Hounds 
had no sooner begun to draw than (also as usual) we managed 
to lose our conductors, in accomplishing which manoeuvre we 
found ourselves quite alone in a tangled narrow ride, long disused. 
Rejoicing in our liberty, we listened to the merry cheer of old 
Ben, as his darlings spread questing the bracken, brakes, and briar- 
woven thickets. Soon we heard with joy a note which proclaimed 
a find, quickly followed by a ‘ Yoi over, over!’ attesting a view. 
A full chorus succeeded as the hounds drew together on the scent. 
How the glad song thundered and died away, to thunder again 
through the echoing woodland! " At one time it sounded quite near, 
then gradually receded, until, had it not been for the fear of falling 
in with Robin and Co., our dread of being left would have led us to 
vacate our hiding-place. However, our naughtiness (contrary to 
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the story books) had its reward, and soon the merry cry again 
grew more distinct. Louder and louder yet, until, to our intense 
delight, we discerned through the thick bushes the form of the 
noisy pack, as it crashed along not twenty paces from our 
retreat. Flinging caution to the winds, we set off in blind 
pursuit, forcing our way through the wall-like saplings, jumping 
the fallen trees, and scrambling through the boggy drains. Our 
blood was up. We had hounds to ourselves. The joy of it! 
Keeping his eye on the tail hounds, the old pony followed every 
turn, and for the short distance that wild, headlong ride con- 
tinued. They were never out of our sight. The next thing to 
remember was an attempt to dodge a low, hanging bough, and 
then a blank. 

We awoke to find ourself in our own little bed at home. It 
appears, just as the family were sitting down to lunch, the pony 
was seen dashing up the drive riderless. All was then con- 
sternation and alarm. Searchers were despatched in every 
direction, a party galloping off in the dogcart to the place where 
the meet had been held. They arrived to find hounds still in 
possession of the wood, that learnt the fox had been dodging about 
all the morning, and had never got away. Somewhere in the 
covert, then, the lost boy must be. Poor old Robin and Co. were 
met with, both shorter of wind than customary, the speaking 
partner having just sufficient breath and wits to remember when 
and where he had last seen his troublesome charge. 

The rest was then fairly simple. A cunning woodman 
discovered the trail where the pony had been turned into the 
disused ride. The ground was boggy, and the search soon 
resulted in the finding of the senseless (in more ways than one) 
lad. As the season was then on the wane, and the tap on the 
skull some weeks in mending, we got no more hunting that year, 
so our transgression ended quite a ld story book after all. 

What a sensible little chap that pony must have been! for 
though well accustomed to wait until remounted when his rider 
had come to grief, on this occasion he must have quickly 
satisfied himself that something was wrong, and as quickly raced 
away for assistance. Dear old chap! he carried us for several 
years after the memorable accident, until our legs grew too long 
and our bulk too great, when a larger animal took his place 
between our legs; but there is a big corner of our heart that will 
ever remain the property of our first favourite. 

Following the year of the accident many Novembers came 
round before we again underwent the pleasant excitement of an 
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opening meet. School, with its hateful tasks and weary 
monotony, intervened. But those Christmas holidays! How they 
were enjoyed when the weather was open, and how worthless 
and empty life seemed when ‘seasonable’ weather prevailed ! 
But to get forrard to that November when school had seen the 
last of us, and a smart hog-maned blood cob stood in the stall 
previously occupied by our old chum the pony. It was most 
astonishing how particular we had become about the cut of our 
breeches, and the joy of those first butcher boots was extreme. 


How we harassed the local 
Vi. artist during their manufacture! 
elke Wi We insisted upon the fit, and com- 


pelled the man to measure our too 
gross calves to the fraction of an inch (those offending calves have 
ever been @ sore trial). Then the horrible fear that in spite of 
promises the boots would not be finished in time for the first! 
However, we were not disappointed, and they duly arrived on the 
previous afternoon. We gloated over their glossy, shapely appear- 
ance, and never doubting but they would fit comfortably, omitted 
to try them on until the great day, when, with the assistance 
of the housemaid and a pair of hooks, we struggled into them—it 
was a struggle too. Oh, those awful boots! That opening meet 
is for ever fixed in our memory through the agony we endured. 
We arrived home late in the afternoon faint with pain, and all — 
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the conceit knocked out of us. Four little scars, like vaccination 
marks, attest to this day how mercilessly those wicked boots forced 
the breeches buttons through our vain hide. 

The next November which stands out prominently in our 
mind’s eye was after the era of the hog-maned cob, when he in 
turn had given place to a chestnut mare, clean bred and a picture 
to look at. We made a pilgrimage in company of our father to 
Albert Gate, and putting our joint intelligence together picked up 
for a comparative song about the most beautifully shaped mare 
we had ever seen, and with a character too—at least a catalogue 
character. She was described as ‘a good hunter, been carrying a 
lady regularly, a bold, brilliant fencer.’ The latter part of the 
statement proved true enough, as the sequel will show. 

How delighted we were with our bargain! Never a day 
passed but we were on her back, schooling her over the surround- 
ing country (quite unnecessary, as she was an accomplished per- 
former, but great fun all the same), trying to get her handy at 
gates (in which we never succeeded), or showing ourselves off 
before our admiring friends. The cubbing meets lay rather wide, 
so partly from love of the blankets, and partly from a desire to 
burst out in all the glory of our first frock coat, top boots, and 
topper, mounted on our beautiful mare, we never showed up with 
hounds till that eventful day in November. How our heart 
swelled with pride as we jogged (no that mare didn’t jog, she slid, 
so smooth and oily was her action) along to the fixture! Arrived 
at the meet, what undiluted joy it was to greet our envious friends, 
and to hear the comments excited by our glossy-coated steed ! 
‘What have you got there?’ ‘Looks like galloping!’ ‘ Beau- 
tiful hunting shoulders!’ ‘How’s she bred?’ So they talked, 
whilst we, in conscious pride sat in their midst answering their 
questions and detailing the mare’s pedigree till it vanished with 
the Godolphin Arabian himself. 

When hounds moved off we began to feel the usually silky 
mouth was becoming less amenable to our hand, and were some- 
what surprised to notice the veins on her neck standing out likea 
network. Before the draw was reached she began to bore and 
reach most uncomfortably, and patches of white lather showed 
where the reins touched her neck—nothing but nervous excite- 
ment, wants a gallop to settle her, we thought, and indeed, rather 
liked the display of such evident keenness, being fully aware 
that as we trotted along many admiring glances were bestowed 
on what we imagined our ‘cut e’m down’ tout ensemble must 
present. On pulling up at the covert side, all our caresses and 
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blandishments failed to make the mare behave herself and stand 
quietly. She either insisted upon pawing up clods of turf and 
flinging them amongst the waiting crowd, or, edging sideways, 
jamming us against spotless tops and more revengeful quarters, 
until becoming disgusted with her misbehaviour, and on the 
forcible but impolite advice of several damaged sportsmen, we rode 
her away to a quiet corner where her vagaries could get us into 
no trouble, and where we fondly hoped, by jumping a rather stiff 
fence, we could be fairly close to hounds if they got away. 
Matters arranged themselves exactly as we wished, for we had 
not been amusing ourselves in our solitary corner more than ten 
minutes, when hounds came tearing out with a screaming scent 
just to the far side of the hedge by which we were waiting. 
Restraining the mare with some difficulty, and giving a few choice 
view hollaos for the benefit of the field, we paused until the pack 
had got sufficient law, when we raced at the big fence. Topping 
it without touching a twig, we landed well over the wide ditch 
which lay beyond with a couple of yards to spare—she was a 
lepper. Away we went at five-furlong speed, the mare catching 
hold like mad, whilst we sat down prepared to astonish the field. 
A couple more fences we threw behind us, when it became 
apparent we were going considerably faster than hounds, and 
unless we wished to emulate Leech’s Frenchman and attempt the 
capture of the fox ourselves, we must steady our pace a little. 
So we gently intimated our wishes to our mount. Possibly 
this was exactly what she had been expecting and hoping for. 
In an instant her head, which had been previously carried with 
arched neck well into her chest, shot up, and her neck stiffened 
into a thing of metal. She was off! Pull! we might as well 
have pulled at the Tower of London for any impression we 
could make on that erstwhile silky mouth. We hauled and sawed. 
Then, catching hold short on one side, attempted to make her 
gallop in a circle, but all to no purpose. Quickly we passed hounds, 
luckily far enough to the left not to interfere. Fence succeeded 
fence in quick succession. She simply raced over them in her 
stride, never pausing to collect herself, or giving one the ‘feel’ 
that a jump was being made. Soon tiring of our useless en- 
deavours, we sat tight prepared for the worst. Once we thought 
she was down—we precious nearly were—when she caught a stiff 
binder, which made her peck half across the next field; but the 
proverbial fifth leg of the blood’un and her wonderful shoulders 
eventually put her right. Never having much of an eye for a 
country, we had soon lost our bearings. Curiously enough the 
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fear which had occupied our mind when she first bolted had 
entirely disappeared, and we remember experiencing a distinct 
pleasure as we felt the animated cyclone tearing along beneath 
us treating the big fences like so many straws in her path and 
devouring the distance. On topping a rise we suddenly noticed 
the set sails of a boat in the valley below, and well recollect 
that for a moment we could not account for the sight. Then it 
flashed on us. The canal! We were heading as straight for it 
as the needle points to the Pole. Confident that, when we arrived 
there, the broad water would stop our errant steed, at the same 
time having no wish to be put down by the probable rapidity of 


SHE WAS OFF! 


her swerve, we once more set our muscles to work. Nota fraction 
of an inch would that iron jaw and stiff neck yield. Soon we 
came within a hundred yards of the deep, sluggish stream, and 
abandoning the hopeless attempt to check the brute, we sat down 
as tightly as we knew how, wondering if the pace would carry us 
in together when the swerve came, and on which side it would 
take place. Catching sight of the gleam of water the mare’s ears, 
which hitherto had lain closely pressed to her neck, pricked 
up, and we distinctly felt her quicken the already terrible pace. 
She meant having the canal! ‘A bold, brilliant fencer,’ as 
the catalogue had most truly observed. Of course she failed to 
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get over—it was hardly likely, as the thing must have been 
about fifty feet wide. Splash! Hugh! we can feel the sudden 
chill now. Fortunately for us we had learnt to swim, and on 
rising to the surface (we touched bottom) a few strokes took 
us to the bank. On looking for our mount, we saw the poor 
brute had in some way managed to entangle her forelegs in 
the reins. She was making frantic, agonised efforts to swim, 
but the jerking on the bits produced by the action of her legs 
kept throwing her head up and turning her over backwards in 
the deep water. We shouted and gesticulated wildly to hasten 
the approach of the slowly sailing barge, but long before the 


MANAGED TO ENTANGLE HER FORELEGS IN THE REINS 


cumbrous boat could reach her we had the horrible experience 
of seeing the terrified beast slowly drown before our eyes. We 
remember throwing off our coat and attempting to get rid of 
our clinging boots, with the intent of swimming to the poor mare’s 
assistance. But wiser counsels prevailed. For in the maelstrom 
of those frantic, striking hoofs we saw death awaiting us, and to 
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this day we are thankful we kept the bank. ‘A poor plucked 
chap ’ does the reader mumrur? ' If that is the verdict, so be it. 

Since this last many Novembers have come and gone, and, 
alas! many old friends have set out for that meet from which 
there is no return. We fancy our love for the great sport has 
in no way diminished ; yet, sad to relate, as our hair grows grey 
and our years longer the fences grow larger and the ditches 
wider ; further, we must plead guilty to an ever-increasing pre- 
dilection for a staid, sober mount who thoroughly knows his 
trade. 


A STAID, SOBER MOUNT 


FROM A CAMEL 


BY CAPTAIN FULLER WHISTLER 


‘SaLaaM, sahib, the camels are waiting,’ said the Chuprassie, as 
he pushed aside the purdah which concealed the door, and noise- 
lessly entered the breakfast-room. _ 

‘Very good; but what about the shikari?’ asked my host. 
‘ Has he arrived yet?’ 

‘Hah Gharri purvah’ (Protector of the Poor), replied the 
native, ‘he sits on one camel and the tiffin basket on another.’ 

‘Then,’ said my friend, turning to me, ‘if you won’t have any 
more breakfast, you had better make a start, for the shikari evi- 
dently thinks it’s time to be off.’ 

Patrick O’Brien, the settlement officer at Hissar, finding him- 
self situated in a country abounding in game, but with his hands 
too full of work to allow of his going in pursuit of it, had asked 
me to stay with him for the express purpose of shooting. 
Eagerly accepting the invitation, I had arrived overnight from 
Lucknow, and on this, the following morning, found that Patrick 
had made all arrangements for my pursuit of the timid antelope. 
In proof of this I discovered outside the bungalow two unusually 
fine ‘ sewari,’ or riding camels, ready for my use. The larger one 
had on his back a double saddle made of wood, the two seats 
being separated by his singlehump. In the back seat the shikari 
had already taken up a position, and on the smaller camel I noticed 
the tiffin basket and several coils of rope, while the driver was 
placidly smoking a hubble-bubble close by. The shikari, Ram — 
Singh, was a striking-looking figure, as he sat motionless on 
the camel. His Norfolk jacket and pantaloons, evidently dis- 
carded by a former master, were made of Khaki drill, and he wore 
a pugri and putties of the same colour. At his waist hung a large 
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and businesslike-looking hunting-knife, and in his hand, with the 
butt resting on his knee, he held my double ‘450 Express rifle. His 
dark handsome face was embellished by a pair of piercing black 
eyes, an aquiline nose and gleaming white teeth; but an almost 
grotesque fierceness was given to his appearance by the colour of 
his moustache and beard, which had been dyed of a deep orange 


hue. 


Seeing that all was ready for a start, I proceeded to climb into 
the vacant saddle, and had barely settled myself when the shikari 
spoke some mystic words to the camel. The ungainly beast at 
once responded with a prolonged gurgle, and rose from its 
recumbent position to its feet. Rém Singh then handed me the 
single cord attached to the camel’s nose, and saying we had a 
longish ride before us, asked me to guide my mount as he should 
direct. 

On reaching the road outside the compound, on the command 


- from the shikari, ‘Come hup, you ugly beast!’ (or words to that 


effect), the animal broke into a long swaying trot, which very soon 
pointed out to me the defective build of the native saddle. This, 
as I have said, was made of wood, but it was covered with leather, 
and would not have been very uncomfortable had it not been for 
an upright back to it, the leather covering of which had been worn 
off. Before we had trotted a mile I began to feel that this upright 
would ere long establish a raw in the small of my back. I there- 
fore called a halt, and having lengthened my stirrup leathers to 
allow of my sitting more forward, made the shikari stuff a cloth 
in between my back and the wood. This made matters more 
comfortable, and we swayed along, with the other camel follow- 
ing us, at a good eight miles an hour. 

Soon after leaving the bungalow we had turned off the road 
and entered the vast tract of land known as the Government bir, 
or forest of Hissar. This, which is entirely uncultivated, is a 
rough jungle, large patches of scrub and grass alternating with 
open maidans or plains, and is for the most part perfectly level 
ground, broken only here and there by shallow nullahs. 

The bir is used by the Indian commissariat department for 
the rearing and feeding of cattle, which run almost wild, and is, 
next to the Birkanir desert, the most favourite haunt of the Indian 
antelope. So long as we were within a couple of miles of cultiva- 
tion, the clear call of the grey partridge resounded on all sides, 
and startled hares would hurrv from their forms in the grass to 
seek shelter in some neighbouring bushes. We caught sight, too, 
of a handsome peacock strutting majestically along, surrounded 
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by his harem, and now and again small flocks of sand-grouse rose 
with a whirr from the barren ground. As we got further into the 
heart of the forest, however, the presence of small game became 
less noticeable, and very soon the shikari said, ‘We must now be 
silent, sahib, for we may sight some “ kala haran ” (black buck) at 
any moment.’ I thereupon reduced the camel’s pace to a gentle (?) 
jog, and took my rifle from the shikari. 


Shortly afterwards we came suddenly and unexpectedly on a 
huge boar busily engaged with some succulent roots. The boar 
and the camel were equally startled. With a grunt from one, 
and a gurgle from the other, each turned his tail to the foe, and 
careered headlong in opposite directions. Luckily for me my 
camel soon met his companion and came to a standstill beside 
him, but not before I had been nearly dragged from my saddle by 
the thorny branches of some trees we had passed under. 

Reassured by the voice of his driver, and the example of the 
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other camel, the beast consented to go forward again, and we 
proceeded now at a walk, which I must confess was a consider- 
: able relief to my feelings. Five minutes later Ram Singh touch- 
4 ing my shoulder whispered, ‘Look, haran!’ Three hundred 
yards ahead of us, on the far side of some low scrub, were some 
chinkara, or ravine deer, quietly grazing with their backs towards 
us. The noiseless tread of our camels had not disturbed them. 
Taking out my glasses I soon made out that there were two 
bucks, and that the larger one had a grand pair of horns. Weat 
once decided on a stalk; so making the camels lie down we 
handed ours over to the driver, telling him to remain where 
he was till he heard the report of my rifle, or, failing that, until 
I whistled for him. 

A short and careful stalk through the scrub resulted in my 
getting within eighty yards of the large buck, Ram Singh having 
stopped some little way behind me. The chinkara were sur- 
rounded by low bushes and prickly thorn-trees, and seemed quite 
unconscious of any danger. I had therefore plenty of time to 
wait for the buck to shift his position. He, however, kept his 
back towards me while he moved slowly away, grazing as he went. 
In this position he got out of sight behind some bushes, so 
I crept stealthily forward to get him in view again. At that 
instant one of the does caught a glimpse of me, and away she went 
like the wind. The others followed at once, but I got a fair 
shot at the big buck as he ran from behind the bushes. He 
disappeared into the scrub, however, and, as I could find no 
sign of blood, I naturally concluded I had missed him. By a 
funny coincidence, however, we secured the coveted head later 
on in the day. 

A ride of another mile or so resulted in our spotting in the 
far distance a large herd of antelope, some three hundred in 
number, slowly moving across our front. After a hurried con- 
sultation, Ram Singh and I handed our camel over to the driver 
again, and, keeping out of sight of the antelope, crept cautiously 
away to a part of the jungle near which we thought they 
would pass. The ground here was so thickly studded with 
bushes and stunted trees that I had no difficulty in taking up 
my position without showing myself. I had barely loaded and 
cocked my rifle when the shikari said, ‘ Listen, sahib ; here they 
come!’ and a few seconds later the leading does came bounding 
past, about a hundred yards in front of us. Something had 
evidently disturbed them—possibly our camel-driver, or perhaps 
some native in search of cattle; but they were unaware of our 
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presence, and my heart beat loudly as I saw the herd approaching. 
Several young bucks were already passing, but I laid low in the 
scrub, anxiously watching an open space in front of me till some 
fine old buck should reach it. Out of such a herd it was difficult 
to choose, and again and again I drew a bead on an animal as he 
passed, only to shift on to a more tempting specimen behind. 
At last a fine black beast with longer horns than any I had seen 
came in view, and, satisfied at length, I pressed the trigger. 

‘Mara, sahib!’ (Hit, sir!) exclaimed the shikari, as the 
antelope bit the dust; and I expended my second barrel, but 
without effect, on another, as the herd dispersed in all direc- 
tions. 

On reaching the fallen buck, we found him stone dead, the 
bullet having struck him close behind the shoulder. He was 
indeed a grand beast, and my measuring tape proved his horns to 
be a shade over twenty-four inches long. 

Meanwhile Ram Singh was calling up the camels, and when 
they arrived, finding it was past noon, I took the opportunity of 
having lunch. Before I had finished, Ram Singh and the driver 
had slung the buck on to the smaller camel, and, ten minutes 
sufficing for their frugal repast, which consisted of chupatties and 
water, the former came and sat by me as I lazily enjoyed a 
cigarette. 

He told me he was very anxious to come across a famous herd 
of antelope, known by the natives in the neighbourhood as the 
lac-i-dar, meaning ‘ @ flock of a hundred thousand.’ The Indian 
is much given to exaggerating, and probably the herd in question 
would not number more than a few thousand, though Jerdon, in 
his ‘Mammals of India,’ says, ‘Now and then they have been 
observed in the Government cattle-farm at Hissar in herds calcu- 
lated at from eight to ten thousand.’ Personally I much preferred 
coming across small herds, or even single buck, as they were far 
easier to stalk. 

Asking the shikari, therefore, not to waste our time in looking 
for the large herd, but to take me where we were sure of some 
sport, we now struck across a large maidan, from which we could 
get an excellent view of the surrounding country. 

Before we had crossed the plain we caught sight of a couple 
of buck at the far end, by a patch of jungle, busily engaged in 
combat. We therefore kept our camels going, but gradually 
altered our course so as to reach the jungle without disturbing 
them. We succeeded in doing this, and having dismounted, 
crept along through the bushes till we were in shot of the buck. 
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The fight was still going on, and, against my will, I was compelled 
to lie still and watch it. 

‘ Maro, sahib, maro!’ (Shoot, sir, shoot!) whispered Ram 
Singh in my ear. 

‘Not yet,’ I replied ; ‘it is a grand fight. Let us watch it a 
bit.’ 

‘They will be off, sir, and we shall lose them.’ 

‘Be quiet!’ I say. ‘I will not shoot yet.’ 

Charge after charge the bucks make at each other, and the 
rattle of their horns as they meet resounds in the air. 

Evenly matched they are, and for a time neither seems to 
gain any advantage. Presently they back away from each other, 
and as I expect to see them meet again with another mighty 
crash, one swings round and darts away like lightning into the 


BUSILY ENGAGED IN A COMBAT 


jungle, the other flies in pursuit, and, like a flash, before I have 
time to raise my rifle, both have disappeared. 

Of course the usual ‘I told you so!’ proceeds from the 
shikari’s lips, and when I tell him I would rather see one such fight 
than shoot half a dozen buck, he shakes his head, and I hear him 
mutter something which sounds like ‘Stupid work!’ Poor Ram 
Singh! his one idea is slaughter, and, as I could understand his 
feelings, I did not attempt to argue with him. We therefore 
resumed our ride in silence, and, after passing through the jungle, 
caught sight of a fine black buck and three does quietly grazing in 
the open. There was still a lot of scrub between us and them, 
so, dismounting as usual, we carefully stalked them. 

Again I was successful in getting within shot; they were 
not a hundred yards away. The hinds, however, had scented 
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mischief in the air, and had their heads up, looking in different 


‘directions, though the buck was still grazing. 


As I eagerly watched him, hoping he would expose his side to 


-me—for at present he was nearly end on—the suspicious does 
‘ began to move off. Then one bounded into the air, and the buck 
raised his head. A bound from a second doe made him break 


into a trot; then, swinging round, he stopped and looked behind 


him. Here was my chance; the hinds were now trotting off, 
‘and, knowing he would follow them almost immediately, I took a 


hasty aim at the point of his shoulder. As my finger pressed the 


trigger he turned again, and in consequence my bullet struck him 


on the near hind leg, shattering the bone above the hock. He 


‘dropped to the shot, but was quickly up and off again on three 


legs, my second bullet failing to stop him. 

Hastily calling up the camels, we mounted as quickly as we 
could, and set off in hot pursuit across the plain. The buck had, 
of course, a good start of us, but I could still see him careering 
ahead, though the unwounded hinds were already out of sight. 
To keep him in view we had now to urge our camel to his fastest 
and most uncomfortable trot. Very soon we saw the buck plunge 
into a narrow belt of scrub and high grass which ran across the 
plain, and for a minute or more we lost sight of him. 

On emerging from the scrub on to the maidan beyond, we 
were astonished to see, not the buck, but a pack of jackals, seven 
of them, running hard with their noses to the ground, some three 
hundred yards ahead of us. Ram Singh grasped the situation at 
a glance, for he whispered over my shoulder, ‘They are hanting 
our wounded buck, sahib, and have not noticed us; don’t press 


them, but just keep them in view, and they will pull him down.’ 


Then began one of the most extraordinary hunts I ever took 
part in; and I dare say it has never fallen to the lot of anyone 
else to ride a camel to a pack of wild jackals, with a black buck 
as the quarry. 

As we rode along, keeping the jackals in view, I noticed that 
they ran perfectly mute, and in such close formation that the 
proverbial sheet would have covered them. Across the maidan, 
and under some trees they raced, then with diminished pace 
carried the line through several acres of low scrub and rough 
grass, to another plain beyond. There, some distance ahead, we 
again descried our buck, but for only a second or two, as he soon 
disappeared into a broad but shallow nullah. 

Through that the jackals drove him, and we saw both them 
and the buck, with but a couple of hundred yards between them, 
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rapidly spseetsbing the edge of a dense bit of jungle. Though 

so close to their victim the pack was still hunting by scent, and it 

soon became evident that the buck would reach the jungle before 
them. 

In crossing the nullah we had lost some ground, but the large 
open plain between it and the jungle had enabled us to keep the 
hunt in view. As the buck reached the jungle and disappeared 
from view, I said, ‘The buck is nearly done, Ram Singh, but we 
shall lose him now.’ 

‘He won’t get much further, sahib,’ he answered, ‘ but will lie 
down now, and the jackals will kill him.’ 

‘ Even so, if we lose sight of the jackals we are done,’ I reply, 
as I urge the camel forward, and diminish the distance between 
us. Alas for my keenness! I have disturbed them. 

‘Look, Ram Singh, they have noticed us,’ I whisper, as the 
jackals stop and look back; then, suddenly, they disperse right 
and left, and disappear in the jungle. 

_ ‘Never mind, sahib, we shall find the buck, he cannot go 

far.’ 

‘Let the camel sit down,’ commands the shikari, as we reach 
the jungle, his one aim and object being to secure the buck, ‘and 
I will dismount.’ This he very quickly did, and being an excellent 

tracker soon hit off the slot of our buck. I followed on the camel 
as he puzzled out the trail, and in a very short time we came on 
the antelope, which, weakened by his run and the loss of blood, 
was lying nearly spent in some long grass. 

As we approached, the buck tried to rise to his feet, but 
without ayail, and the shikari rushing in, seized him by the horns 
and ended his struggle with the big knife. 

_ Though I felt sorry for the poor beast, and for all he must 
have suffered, I must confess my chief regret was that by disturb- 
ing the jackals I had spoilt a good finish to a run which I shall 
never forget. 

We now spent some time in searching for our second camel, 
which was nowhere in sight. The pace had evidently been too 
hot for the driver, or perhaps the merciful man had been sparing 
his beast. Anyhow, it took us a good quarter of an hour to find 
him, and another to get the buck attached to his camel. As the 
tiffin basket had to be taken off before this could be done, I had 
an excellent opportunity for a much-needed whisky-and-soda. 
Even Ram Singh, forgetting his caste prejudices for once, accepted 
a proffered drink, having first carefully put the camel between 
himself and the driver. 
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As the shikari judged we were now some nine or ten miles 
from Hissar, we decided to turn homewards, looking out for buck 
as we went ; and to ease my be-jolted limbs I got down to walk 
for a mile or two. On remounting, what with talking over our 
run, and discussing the length of it, which we finally put at about 
two miles, we were not keeping such a good look-out as usual. 
Consequently, on emerging from some scrub on to an open maidan 
we disturbed a large herd of antelope, which began to move off 
in the direction of the extensive jungle we had left. They did not, 
however, seem to be much alarmed at the sight of the camels, and 
as we went leisurely on they began to settle down again. Knowing 
it would be useless to dismount now, we gradually but carefully 
moved round them in a slowly decreasing circle until we got 
between them and that part of the jungle towards which they had 
been moving. Having thus cut off their retreat, we advanced more 
boldly upon them, and were surprised to find they only stood still 
and looked at us. Had the camel only consented to follow suit I 
could now have had a lovely shot. This, however, he obstinately 
refused to do; and as Ram Singh tightened the rein the aggravat- 
ing brute put his nose in the air, and began to turn round and 
round, emitting at the same time a long-drawn-out and discordant 
groan. This eccentric behaviour was too much for the antelope, 
and sent them off to the jungle as fast as they could go on either 
side of us. Never wasI in a more tantalising position. Black 
buck surrounded me in easy distance, and there was I, rifle in 
hand, sitting on a gyrating lunatic of a camel, utterly unable to 
get an aim at one of them. 

As the last disappeared into the jungle I had a random shot, 
pulling the trigger in sheer vexation of spirit, rather than with 
any hope of bagging a buck, and—the camel at once stood still. 
I looked behind me at Ram Singh. Simultaneously the comical - 
side of the situation struck us, and we burst out laughing. 
This cleared the atmosphere considerably, and we went on our 
way, not exactly rejoicing, but greatly amused. 

Twice more on our homeward journey we stalked some buck, 
and—need I remark ?—dismounted for the purpose. One 
buck I bagged, and badly missed another ; we also disturbed some 
nilgai without getting a shot at them, and shortly afterwards I 
called the shikari’s attention to some vultures soaring over a spot 
close by. 

‘Where was it ?’ I asked, ‘that I shot at the chinkara in the 
morning ?’ 

‘Very nearly where we are now,’ he replied. 
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‘I thought so, and it may be that I killed the chinkara, and 
that the vultures are after his carcass now.’ 

‘It will be your buck without doubt, sahib,’ said Ram Singh. 
‘Let us hasten and see.’ 

Rousing the camel into a trot, we rapidly approached the 
spot, and there saw fifty or more red-headed vultures in a circle 
on the ground, pulling and tearing at something which they hid 
from our view. Others, looking quite gorged, were standing by, or 
perched on a neighbouring tree, while yet more were soaring high 
in the sky. 

Making the camel lie down I dismounted, and walked towards 
the crowd of repulsive-looking birds. Some of those which had 
already feasted flapped heavily out of my way, but those actually 


A JACKAL SLUNK AWAY 


engaged in eating the carcass were so intent on it that they did 
not notice my approach. I actually had to hit some of the birds 
across the back with the barrel of my rifle before they moved. 
Then arose such a flapping of wings as the vultures hastened 
away, that the faint-hearted camel turned and made another bolt 
with the shikari. 

As the birds cleared off a jackal slunk away, licking his chops, 
and I now saw the bedraggled remains of what must have been a 
very fine chinkara. There was nothing left of him now but the 
skin and bones, with the exception of his head and neck, which 
so far had not been eaten, though his eyes were gone. In his 
skin I found the bullet hole which had entered his side just behind 
the heart, and from which I judged death must have been almost 
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instantaneous. Had I not concluded from his disappearance that 
I had missed him, a very short search in the morning would have 
resulted in his find. After cutting off his head we made tracks 
for home, Ram Singh having brought back the runaway camel, 
and arrived in good time for a refreshing and most necessary bath 
before dinner. 

My stiffness that night was something appalling, and in the 
morning I received a message from the shikari to say he was 
unable to walk, so could not go out with me that day as arranged. 

‘Then I should advise you,’ said O’Brien, ‘to leave the buck 
quiet to-day, and content yourself with a stroll after sand-grouse 
and partridges.’ 

‘The very thing,’ I replied, ‘for nothing would induce me to 
mount that eccentric camel again till some of my stiffness has 
worn off.’ 
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SPORT IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 


BY H. HERON 


THE temptations offered by a softer and sunnier climate than 
England can boast must always form an inducement to pay the 
Channel Islands a visit. And the fact that one can count on 
English comforts in addition to bluer skies and a warmer tem- 
perature constitutes in many cases a substantial reason why one 
should not ‘ go further and fare worse.’ But the best climate in 
the world leaves something to be desired in the way of amuse- 
ment, and though the islands cannot offer to the sportsman any 
great variety in his own line, still it is possible to put in a short 
time among them very pleasantly. . 

Jersey is, on the whole, the best of the group from the present 
point of view. There is good shore-shooting to be had, any 
amount of seafishing, and, last but not least, that speciality of the 
islands—sand-eeling. 

To begin with shooting. The wildfowler has every chance of 
making a good bag in Jersey, for the shores are lively with waders, 
plover, ducks and geese, the number and species depending of 
course upon the season. These coasts have many points in their 
favour, for there—unlike certain well-known spots in England, 
where wildfowling is literally destroyed by a crowd of men 
blazing away in every direction—one rarely meets with a shore- 
shooter, and in consequence the birds are numerous and noticeably 
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less wild. The islanders are mostly good shots, as, owing to the 
conscription, every man knows how to handle a gun; but, strangely 
enough, few of them seem to care for the sport to be found on 
their own shores, though not long ago a farmer attained local 
celebrity by shooting five wildgeese with a 12 bore into which he 
had crammed no less than five drachms of black powder, and a 
score of pellets of AAA. 

Shore-shooting, especially on the western side of the island, 
should result in really satisfactory sport in wild weather. About 
and above St. Ouen’s Bay the land is sandy and comparatively 
deserted, and there are one or two pools which serve to attract 
wildduck. On the other side again, looking towards France, 
near La Rocque and Anne Port, the tide goes out for an immense 
distance, thus leaving bare a couple of miles of weedy flats, which 
offer a particularly tempting feeding-ground to hundreds of wild- 
fowl. Amongst the rocks scattered freely over this spacious fore- 
shore, it is possible to secure a variety of birds. It may be well 
to add these rocks are dangerous, as the tide runs in with great 
rapidity, and the chance of being cut off by the water is not one 
to be lightly considered. For not only are most of the rocks 
entirely submerged at high tide, but currents are set up between 
them strong enough to dismay even an expert swimmer. 

I have had some very pleasant days among these cormorant- 
haunted rocks, bagging geese, ducks, curlew, and any number of 
small fry. There is a high sandbank, where the sea-dwellers love 
to congregate, and on one occasion I saw a fisherman take a fine 
diver off a hook on the line or trot which he had laid for fish under 
the sandbank. There are crowds of curlew always to be met with 
far out, and they invariably offer good sport, besides being capital 
eating in the early months of harvest. One morning at daybreak 
I was lying behind the sea-wall of Grouville Bay, hoping to get a 
shot at curlew as the tide was full, when just as the curlew had 
put in an appearance, I saw four ravens flying across towards me 
from the direction of Mont Orgueil Castle. I brought one down 
with my right barrel and a curlew with the left—a rather remark- 
able combination. : 

On another occasion, during a heavy storm I started for the 
rocks. It was in January, and the wind bitterly cold, blowing 
hard from the north, and I was therefore not surprised to see a 
black line, which I took to be wigeon, on the flats towards Gorey. 
Unfortunately they were quite inaccessible, as the shore there 
is devoid of cover. The tide was ebbing fast as 1 turned in 
the direction of La Rocque. I have never seen waders in such 
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numbers on any shore ; redshanks, sandpipers, oystercatchers and 
curlew were settled about the patches of sand among the rocks, 
especially in the vicinity of a Martello tower which occupies a 
prominent position on a group of high rocks at some distance 
from the land, and can only be reached dryshod on the occurrence 
_of the spring tides. I knew there must be a man somewhere 
hidden by the rocks ahead of me, as now and again the gulls 
rose and screamed. I had not gone far when a dozen red- 
shanks got up from the edge of a pool in front. I let them go, 
however, and was rewarded a few minutes later by the slaughter 
of acurlew. After tramping along for a while, I got among the 
rocks lying around the foot of the tower. I skirted under 
cover of these until I was within fifty yards of the receding 
tide, then, peeping cautiously round the corner of a big weed- 
covered boulder, I sighted a small lot of wigeon. As they rose 
I got in both barrels of No. 4, killing three. These retrieved, 
I took up my position to leeward of a mass of granite standing 
half in the water. Cormorants, gulls and tern passed in scores, 
and a V-shaped flock of geese far out of range. Then a curlew— 
which I secured—attended by a gathering of redshanks; after 
these again several batches of wigeon. Then, having spent a 
profitable quarter of an hour in my hiding place, I moved on, 
seeing a number of curlew in the distance, but only getting an 
occasicaal shot at the smaller waders. As I neared the land 
again, I came upon some green plover, and brought down 
two. This ended the day, and I returned to St. Heliers not ill 
pleased with my morning’s sport. 

Before going over I had heard that good cock-shooting was to 
be had both in Jersey and Guernsey. And, in fact, cock and snipe 
are to be found by anyone who knows where to look for them. 
My first expedition was made in company with a young fellow, 
who promised to show me some of their haunts. He took a 
couple of dogs with him—a greyhound and a very decent little 
spaniel. After walking out a couple of miles from St. Heliers, 
we left the road and began to beat some low bushes and brambles 
on the slope of a hill—both greyhound and spaniel hunting. 
We found nothing, however, until we descended to a small stream 
in the valley, where my friend flushed and killed a jacksnipe. 
Some half-way up on the opposite ridge was a plantation, into 
which we sent the dogs. There we raised a couple of cock, and I 
managed to account for one, but the other decamped in safety. 
After this we went on across country to another likely spot, where, 
in a shallow wooded bottom, amongst soft ground and sedgy pools, 
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we picked up a brace of snipe. Then on again on a breezy upland 
to the head of a narrow winding valley, into which we dropped 
quietly. A strip of marshy land, vividly green, stretched before 
us, culminating in a pool set round with bushes, which masked 
our approach. Here, I fancy, we were exceptionally lucky, as we 
bagged a duck in addition to some snipe. 

There is but little sport to be had inland, the larger islands 
being too densely populated, the farms of twenty acres or so into 
which the land is apportioned rendering the existence of game 
unlikely. Outside one or two preserved warrens there are no 
rabbits, though here and there one comes across traces of a single 
specimen of that usually over-numerous family. There. is also a 
legendary hare, said to haunt a certain neighbourhood, but (as is 
the case with other ghost-stories) it is not easy to meet with 
anyone who has actually seen it. 

The islanders confine themselves almost entirely to shooting 
thrushes, blackbirds, and the amazingly large flocks of redwings, 
which skim over the uplands, and long strings of these birds may 
be seen hanging in the market, with an occasional curlew or wild- 
duck. 

While strolling through the lanes in the shooting season, one 
sometimes comes across sportsmen of an unusual type. These 
gentlemen, probably French, are rigged up in costumes of the 
style affected by huntsmen on the stage, and they stalk about the 
country popping at every sparrow, as entirely satisfied with results 
as Tartarin and his friends, the famous chasseurs de casquettes. 
I recollect some years ago meeting one of these gentry in a suit 
of green and gold, with a horn slung behind him. 

Anyone crossing from England in the winter can see the flocks 
of wildfowl that are disturbed by the approach of the steamer 
as it comes round the point of the Corbiére Lighthouse. Many 
of the more distant rocks are well worth a visit, and sportsmen 
occasionally make a trip to the Ecréhos, the well-known oyster- 
beds lying between Jersey and the French coast, where they often 
remain for a day or two if the expedition promises to be successful. 
But of all the islands, Sark, because of its solitude and for one or 
two other reasons, may be considered as pre-eminently the happy 
hunting-ground of the wildfowler. 

The date of the shooting season in the Channel Islands does 
not correspond exactly with ours; for there, though the shooting 
begins for the coast on August 1, the date for all inland sport is 
October 1. Also a gun-licence taken out in England does not hold 
good over there, as Home Rule prevails, and the Government is 
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empowered to grant licences of its own. The first step towards 
applying for a porte d’arme is to procure a form in French, showing 
that you are a capable person, &c., which must be signed by two 
of the chief men in the parish; then the form is presented to the 
constable, who, on the payment of five shillings, hands over a 
licence. 

The sea-fishing in the islands is first-rate, but it is unnecessary 
to enter into details, which are much the same everywhere. The 
soles are, however, acknowledged to be the choicest obtainable. 
Eels of enormous size flourish in the waters between the isles, and 
fishing for octopus is an industry. Of late years the latter have 
retreated from the immediate precincts of the land, and can now 
only be taken near lonely masses of rocks far out at sea. Specimens 
with arms a good yard in length are not uncommon. They are 
sold in the market and yield gelatinous stews and soup, said to be 
delicious ; but any person who retains a vivid remembrance of 
Victor Hugo's Travailleurs de la Mer would probably not be in a 
hurry to taste the dishes. 

A somewhat unusual pastime obtains among the people, that 
of shooting mullet as they rise. I have seen this successfully 
carried out from the little pier at La Rocque. 

Sand-eeling can hardly be included under the head of sport, 
but it is an institution in the islands, and in any case affords a 
novel experience. The slender silvery fish are most plentiful in 
warm weather, and the sand in which they lie is only uncovered 
and accessible at the spring tides ; therefore the precious hours 
must be taken advantage of, even if they occur on a moonless 
night. Under these circumstances the sand-eelers are obliged to 
carry lanterns. These lights flitting to and fro on the scattered 
sandbanks as if far out at sea, with the phosphorescent ripples of 


the water under a clear starlit sky, make up the details of a - 
ciently telling picture. 
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BY ‘RAPIER’ 


In the first number of this Magazine I described ‘A Morning 
at Newmarket,’ and since then I have enjoyed a good many 
canters over and gossips on the immortal Heath. One of these 
was on the morning of October 2, the day after the race for the 
Jockey Club Stakes, and in the course of my ramblings I came across 
John Watts, who had ridden the winner for the Prince of Wales 
on the day before, and who, indeed, has been up on Persimmon 
in all his races. It is peculiarly interesting to hear all about a 
famous horse from the man who knows most about him, and Watts 
certainly knows more about the son of St. Simon and Perdita II. 
than anyone else can. His chief sentiment was one of regret 
that—as he then supposed—he had ridden the colt for the last time 
this year, for, to quote this best of authorities, ‘he was never before 
the horse he was yesterday.’ ‘ He’s a curious horse,’ Watts said. 
‘ Sometimes he goes as if he could beat anything, and sometimes 
he can’t go at all. Two or three times this year before big races 
I have despaired of him. Just about the beginning of July he 
could not have caught a plater. I rode him a gallop, and he 
didn’t feel like winning any sort of race. But sometimes he was 
like that, and next day he’d be quite a different animal altogether. 
When he’s himself he’s a real good horse, I can tell you!’ One 
would like to know why such a horse has these relapses from his 
best form; and that he was a very different animal on the Leger 
day and on the day of the Jockey Club Stakes there can be no 
sort of doubt. The variation is extremely curious. 
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I write just before the Middle Park Plate, which may 
effectually alter the appearance of things; but I do not suppose 
it will, and my reading of the condition of affairs as regards the 
two-year-olds is Lord Rosebery’s Velasquez first and the rest—I 
will not quote the old dictum and say ‘nowhere,’ but, at any rate, 
a long way off. Why is the world so given to superlatives? It 
assuredly is so, both sexes of it, but I could never understand the 
reason. This is really a very extraordinary inquiry. A certain 
class of narrator—and a very large class too—always has to tell 
you about something quite unexampled. If a horse is good, he is 
sure to be described by some wild enthusiasts as a horse the like 
of whom was never seen before ; if he is very bad, he could not 
stride over a straw; the fact being that, in the first place, the 
animal is a fair representative of the second class, and, in the 
other, inclined to go just a little short. We have all read that there 
never were such creatures as Orme, Ladas, and other reputable 
second-raters ; and the odd part of it is that these foolish exaggera- 
tions are supposed to stamp the blatant scribes who give vent to 
them as uncontrollably generous-minded sportsmen. Recognising 
this, I am not disposed to assert that there never was such a marvel 
as Velasquez; but I do not remember to have seen any horse win 
four consecutive races in more handsome style. I know that 
Lord Rosebery had convinced himself that the colt was very 
considerably removed from the common, and no owner of horses 
is less likely to take an extravagant or unwarranted view of his 
property. That Velasquez is considerably the best of his year 
seems to me—on the eve of the Middle Park Plate, which may 
produce something exceptional, but does not seem likely to do 
so—beyond all question. 


I have had a most amusing letter from a friend, a very well 
known English sportsman, who has lately been travelling in 
America. I will not give his name, because if he revisits the 
places mentioned his popularity might be affected by the know- 
ledge that he was a satirical humourist with a diverting method 
of putting things; but some of his stories are really too good for 
me to keep to myself. He chanced to be at Monterey during the 
Del Monte week, when all kinds of sports take place, and some of 
his stories are quaint in the extreme. ‘The races,’ he says, and 
with evident justice, ‘were curious. There was a two-mile 
steeplechase over a course made up of two hurdles, one stone 
wall three feet high, and one water-jump eight feet wide. It does 
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not sound very formidable, but the race was made interesting by 
the fact that the rider of the third horse lodged an objection to 
the winner because he had been bumped and jostled by the 
second ; which struck me as odd. Another race was one-sixteenth 
of a mile, an event calculated to improve the breed of stayers ! 
The starting was most amusing. A man with a long whip stood 
in the middle of the course, and kept trying to get the horses 
back by flicking them across their heads or tails, or whichever 
part was nearest to him. - The starter with the red flag got care- 
fully over the rails out of the way, and the advance flagman held 
his flag up, then, when he was tired, lowered it, then put it up 
again, so that no one could possibly tell whether he was supposed 
to be giving the signal to goornot. One jockey had a fall ; he was 
drunk; but next day he announced his intention of suing the 
company for damages sustained ! ’ 


— 


‘The polo,’ my friend continues, ‘was a great farce. There 
were only three aside, and they played on a dustheap; but they 
managed to quarrel about it, and one side refused to go on, so 
the others rode out, and having knocked the ball through the 
goal, claimed the match. I amused myself by learning the 
bicycle, which is nearly as dangerous a pastime as horse-riding ; 
the machine, indeed, is quite as dangerous as man’s four-footed 
friend, for it will turn and rend you if it gets half a chance. 
Yesterday I witnessed a La Crosse match. It was most exciting. 
Towards the end of the game the players began to beat each 
other about the head with their long-handled racquets, regardless 
of the position of the ball. Occasionally, by way of diversion, 
they went for the umpires, and the referee was an object of 
universal hatred. When I came away the total of killed and 
wounded had not been published. To-day Li Hung Chang has 
just arrived’—my letter is from Vancouver. ‘The Chinese 
erected a triumphal arch hung with paper lanterns, and stuck a 
joss or god in front of it. Then they let off squibs and crackers 
just like a Fifth of November celebration. Li Hung Chang made 
a fine central figure as he was carried along; all he wanted 
was a lantern and a box of matches to complete the part.’ I 
should have liked to receive particulars of the action of the 
damaged rider, and to know what the stewards said to the third 
man’s objection to a horse that had never been near him from 
start to finish. 
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I continue to receive letters on the subject of the two famous 
innings about one of which Mr. W. J. Ford wrote now some 
months ago. When those batsmen went in, got set, and made 
their scores, they can little have supposed that they were creating 
cricket history which would be discussed so long afterwards. 
General C. E. Luard kindly writes: ‘I have just read your Note 
in the October number of “ Badminton” about Griffith, and Mr. 
V. E. Walker’s observations thereon, and I beg to inform you 
that, about the year 1864, I saw Griffith hit all four balls of an 
over at an Oval match for six runs each. Surrey was playing 
Kent, and the hits all went in the same direction, viz. to about 
square leg, or a little in front of square leg. I do not remember 
who the bowler was, but am under the impression that it was 
Southerton, who at one time played for Kent, or else Tom Sewell ; 
but a reference to the old score-books and analysis of bowling in 
the Surrey or Kent county matches of that period would con- 
clusively settle the matter. Of course Griffith, who was a very 
powerful left-handed batsman, may have performed a similar feat 
at Hastings.’ To the performance of the similar feat at Hastings, 
readers will recollect, abundant testimony has been borne; and 
of course reference is easy if the score books are at hand. 


A correspondent writes to me on a subject I touched upon 
some time ago, the merits of a retrieving setter over a retriever 
proper. ‘Some forty years ago,’ he says, ‘I shot over a lot of 
wild country in Dengie Hundred, in Essex, where the only 
attempts made at preserving partridges consisted in sticking up 
a few brambles on the stubbles to prevent netting. I shot over 
a black setter, an excellent retriever, and, in my opinion, the best 
single-handed dog I ever saw at work. He was quite useless with 
another dog out at the same time, on account of his jealousy, as 
he would never back another dog unless he was in front of him. 
This sounds Irish, but is a fact all the same. He was a very 
wide-ranging dog, and very staunch at a point. You might light 
a pipe while he stood a covey, and as for finding wounded or dead 
birds, I scarcely ever lost one. My conviction is that a man who 
is fond of finding his own game cannot get a better dog than a 
setter that will retrieve—I recommend a small light one, for I do 
not care for the large heavy breeds. As to the way of going up 
to a point, unless the birds are close to the boundary of your 
shooting—in which case more fun is got out of them by going 
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round and driving them on to your own beat—the best way is to 
go straight up, put up the bird, and shoot it. Do not hurry up, 
above all things, as it excites the dog. My dog always retrieved 
the bird as soon as I shot it, and brought it before he laid down 
to charge. If it were a double shot, he waited till I had loaded 
to retrieve the second. ‘The country I shot over,’ my corre- 
spondent continues, ‘ was infested by French partridges, three or 
four coveys to one of English birds. The last few years of his life, 
Rock (that was the dog’s name) was so knowing that if he found a 
covey of red-legs in mangolds, or cover in which they would run, he 
would go up the fence, come in at the top, and beat the field back 
towards me, knowing that they would run from one end to the other 
without rising. Was this instinct or reason? I incline to the 
latter. He always stood French birds in quite a different way 
from English, so that I knew which to expect. With the former 
he would look back and give me a hint to hurry up or they would 
be off. I shot over Rock twelve years. Latterly he was as deaf 
as a post, and worked by signs from me, looking round every few 
minutes for instructions. I am afraid, from what I see, that the 
class of pointers or setters that range, stand, retrieve, or do every- 
thing else a dog can do, has quite disappeared. I had two or 


three other setters, but not one came up to Rock in any depart- 
ment.’ 


- 


Rock’s owner furthermore relates this dog story, which, as he 
confesses, is a tough one. He says: ‘I had asked a friend to 
shoot with me on the First, and, having a frightful headache, 
I could not turn out in the morning; so I told him to take Rock 
and start alone—the dog would go with anybody who had a gun. 
I heard a tremendous fusillade in the first field they got into; then 
silence for a time; afterwards a double shot. In a few minutes 
the dog came running up the lane to the house with his tail 
between his legs, and jumped into the stable window. I feared 
he was shot, but saw no signs. Shortly afterwards my friend 
turned up in a state of great delight. His version was that the 
first stubble he got into he had ten or twelve shots, all of which 
he missed, evidently to the dog’s great disgust. Leaving this 
field he went into a piece of clover seed—always the best cover we 
had in those parts—and at once the dog made a dead point. A 
large covey got up all round. My friend fired a double shot, also 
ineffectual, on which Rock turned round, looked him hard in the 
face, and started off, ran up everything he could find in the field, 
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barking at them like a sheep dog, and then cleared off to the 
house. I must give my friend the credit of taking the laugh 
against himself very good-temperedly. He was about as bad a 
shot as you can well find. I sometimes really doubt the truth of 
this yarn myself, though I have often told it, and I believe it is 
literally true. I have often said after this no dog story is too 
tough for me.’ The staggering part of this is not so much the 


dog going home disgusted as his putting up all the birds in the 
field ! 


Here is another dog story from a sportsman who describes 
himself as a firm believer in the existence of reasoning powers in 
dogs, especially when their intellects have been developed by 
education. One day he was shooting wildfowl on a coast where 
the tide retires to a considerable distance, leaving a long stretch 
of sand. A bunch of ducks passed, and he knocked down two, 
one dead and the other winged. His dog went off at once, of 
course arriving first at the dead one, which he picked up. He then 
stood a second or two to reflect, his owner maintains. The result 
of his reasoning was that he put down the dead bird, cleared after 
the winged one, which was struggling to get to the water. This 
he seized and brought as fast as he could, gave it to his master, 
and then fetched the dead one. Could reason do more for a dog ? 
the narrator asks, and one is bound to admit that it could not. 
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